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DR. WARRING WILKINSON. AN APPRECIATION. 


Time and chance are bringing many changes to our 
profession, but none of them is more to be regretted than 
the retirement of Dr. Warring Wilkinson from the prin- 
cipalship of the California School. True, he has reached 
the limit of active years, and has earned his rest; but we 
who were of his day feel it none the less. 

The many tributes of esteem and expressions of regret 
coming from his associates must be very gratifying to 
him, but we have not yet seen any from the point of view 
of an old pupil. © 

The writer’s association with him goes back to the tender 
years of girlhood, and we all know how vivid and lasting are 
the impressions made on youth by a strong, live teacher. 
We will venture to give a few of these impressions of 
Dr. Wilkinson as a class-room teacher. Even in those 
early years we felt his earnestness and the vim he put into 
his work. That he loved it we were pretty sure. 

Perhaps it will interest some to know how he came 
to take it up. Mr. David E. Bartlett, formerly an in- 
structor in the Hartford School and the New York Institu- 
tion, and afterwards at the head of a private school for the 
deaf in Poughkeepsie, New York, was a cousin of Dr. 
Wilkinson’s, and on visits which Dr. Wilkinson made at 
these schools during his student days he gradually came 


to feel that this was to be his own life work. 
1 
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Dr. Wilkinson did not take his class as a unit, but studied 
the needs of each individual. The lessons were never 
mere dry bones, but were made very interesting by illustra- 
tions interspersed. The stories he told were always 
instructive. Do we not remember the myths, legends, 
fables, stories of the age of chivalry—all given in his own 
vivid, graphic manner? Noticing our eager interest in 
them, he often generously lent us books bearing on these 
subjects, from his own well-chosen library. In those 
days the writer devoured everything in print that came 
in her way, and more than onee he took away trash and 
substituted something worth while. I feel that I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him for thus helping me to form a taste 
for good, wholesome reading. Indolent pupils had scant 
patience from him and he often used a touch of satire to 
waken them to a sense of duty. 

His Sunday lectures were a treat, and were always 
attentively followed by the older pupils who could under- 


stand his literary allusions and illustrations, and also by 
the younger ones who were taken by the earnestness of 
his delivery. The last address given by him before sailing 
for his new California home was so touching that there 
was hardly a dry eye among those who followed it. We 
saw into the warm, friendly heart of the man who felt the 
parting so deeply. 


With his strong personality and force of character, we 
knew that he could not but succeed in his new field. 
Our confidence was fully justified. And yet, while for- 
tunate in many ways, he could not entirely escape life’s 
common lot—trouble, loss, the attacks of malice and envy— 
but from all he issued triumphant. 

It is not for us, but for his associates, to tell of his work 
in California, and of the high plane to which he raised the 
school. 

Years went by, the teacher passed into the friend, and 
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his several visits to the East afforded a pleasant renewal of 
the friendship. Occasional letters have kept it alive and 
have been a joy to us, for whether success or sorrow and 
loss have been the themes, they were sure to contain uplift- 
ing and comforting thoughts. To one letter, conveying our 
congratulations on the success of the Convention held at 
Berkeley in 1886, he wrote in reply that he had reached his 
Pisgah, from which he could look down upon the Promised 
Land—his wanderings being about at their end. Many 
years of leadership and toil remained for him, however, as 
it proved. 

A man of culture, giving and taking great enjoyment in 
intercourse with the cleverest men as well as with the best 
books, he has been unusually happy in having his home in 
a university town. 

When in New York, he enjoyed intimate association and 
friendship with the leading artists and men of letters of the | 
day, some of whom occasionally visited the school, much 
to our delight, and to the increase of our interest in the 
things of the mind. 

Surrounded now in his retirement, as he has always 
been in his more active years, by his books and by other 
congenial friends, may his remaining years be happy and 
peaceful. And when he gazes out at the sunsets beyond 
the Golden Gate, typical as they are of his present days, 
may he in imagination see the land whither he is going, 

“Tn worlds whose course is equable and pure: 


No foes to beat away, no strife to heal; 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 


ISABEL V. JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama, 


AN INVESTIGATION CONCERNING THE VALUE OF 
THE ORAL METHOD.* 


WE announced in the preface to volume xiv of our 
Année our intention to make a careful study of the results 
of teaching the deaf by the oral method. It is a matter of 
considerable interest, putting away all spirit of assumption 
or disparagement, to become acquainted with the value of 
this method; for this interest exists both for psychology 
and for the organization of the instruction to be given to 
the deaf. 

In the first place, when one is a bit of a psychologist, one 
feels curious to know how an art so delicate as that of 
speech can be taught to unfortunate beings who are totally 
deaf. Is it possible that speech, with its delicate shades 
of intonation which we acquire through the ear, can be 
learned by individuals who have never heard? Is it pos- 
sible? Perhaps it will be thought that no one has the 
right to declare anything impossible; but this is one of 
those things which require a very strong proof to be 
accepted. 

Besides this psychological interest, which, it may be 
said, is a wholly disinterested interest, there is another 
reason which impels us to occupy ourselves with the ques- 
tion. This second reason is of a different kind; it is 
essentially practical. The oral method has been followed 
for about thirty years in schools for the deaf in France. 

This special method of teaching has acquired great 
importance in the pedagogy of the deaf. A considerable 
part of the hours of school are devoted to it; it continues 
for many years; it requires individual instruction, and 


*Translated, by permission, from /’Année psychologique for 1909, 
vol. xv, pp. 373-396, 
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consequentiy an expensive corps of instructors. What in 
fact are the services which this method renders to the deaf 
when they have gone out from school and are trying to 
make their way in the world? This is the question which 
we wished to answer. 


CHOICE OF THE SUBJECTS OF INQuIRY. NUMBER OF THOSE 
Wuom it Has Been PossiB_LeE TO FIND IN Paris. 


At our request the Government caused the National 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes in the rue Saint-Jaeques to 
draw up a complete list of the deaf who went out from 
this school from 1892 to 1902. This list contains (1) the 
full name of every pupil; (2) the date of birth; (3) the 
date of admission to school and departure therefrom; (4) 
the most recent address. Then with respect to each of 
them the following questions were answered: (5) are they 
of normal intelligence or mentally defective? (6) at what 
age did they become deaf? (7) is their deafness total or 
paFtial? (8) have they profited by the oral method in an 
average degree? The first four inquiries were to enable 
us to identify the pupils and find them: questions five, six, 
seven, and eight were to enable us to avoid errors arising 
from exceptional cases. It is known, indeed, that a pupil 
who has a little hearing, or who has become deaf after 
having spoken for several years, profits much more by 
the oral method than those who are totally and congen- 
itally deaf. Usually when a teacher who is not over- 
scrupulous wishes to convince an outsider of the advan- 
tages of the oral method, he exhibits to him a somewhat 
exceptional case; for instance, a semi-deaf pupil. It was 
in order to guard against this possible error that we asked 
for such exact information. On the other hand we did 
not wish to judge the oral method by its results in cases 
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where the intelligence of the individual was very much 
inferior to the average, or where, in consequence of some 
special circumstance, the pupil might not have profited by 
the instruction in an average degree, and consequently 
would not be representative of what can be obtained in 
the best conditions possible; hence questions five and eight. 

In order that our inquiry might be broader and not 
limited te a single school, we requested the Government 
that the Departmental Institute for Deaf-Mutes at Asniéres, 
Paris, might supply the same information with respect to 
the pupils who went out from this Institute from 1894, 
the date of its establishment, to 1902. 

Provided with this information, we began our inquiries 
in December, 1907, in Paris. At the outset we were hin- 
dered by difficulties which we had not foreseen. It had 
been understood that, in order to avoid the expense of 
traveling, we should confine our visits to the deaf living 
in Paris. Nowa large majority of the pupils of the National 
Institution come from the country and return thither. 
On the other hand those of the National Institution and 
those, more numerous, of the Departmental Institute who 
have their homes in Paris are far from fulfilling all the 
conditions necessary for our inquiry, namely, not to be 
defective in intelligence; to have profited by the oral 
method in an average degree; to be deaf from birth; and 
to be totally deaf. We found only 34 from the National 
Institution who fulfilled these severe conditions out of a 
total number of 704; from the Departmental Institute the 
result was similar; out of 50 boys only 8 were available. 

As the small number produced by such a selection may 


occasion some surprise, it seems desirable in order to meet 
any objections to give here the full details. 
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National Institution in the rue Saint-Jacques. 


Number of pupils who left school from 1885 to 1902. 

Of these 704 pupils, number of those still living (1907) . 

Of these 687 pupils, number of those whose address is 
known 

Of these 683 pupils, number of those living in Paris. . 

Of these 57 pupils, number of those who are not men- 
tally defective 

Of these 53 pupils, number of those who are totally 
and congenitally deaf (or deaf before three vears 
of age) 

Of these 36 pupils, number of those who have acquired 
language in an average degree 


Departmental Institute at Asniéres. 


Number of pupils (male) who left school from 1894 to 

Of these 60 pupils, number of those still living (1907). 

Of these 53 pupils, number of those whose address 
is known 

OF these 47 pupils, number of those living in Paris... 

Of these 23 pupils, number of those who are not men- 
tally defective 

Of these 17 pupils, number of those who are totally 
and congenitally deaf (or deaf before three years 
of age) 

Of these 10 pupils, number of those who have acquired 
language in an average degree................. 


What is especially striking in this decreasing series of 
figures is that they start with a considerable number of 


pupils and come down to an exceedingly small number. 
At the Saint-Jaeques Institution they come down from 
704 to 33, for the reason that a large majority, 4, of 
the pupils return to the country from which they come; 
at the Asni¢res Institute, where this cause has been less 
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effective, it is still operative on more than half of the whole 
number, so that starting with the respectable number of 
60 pupils we have left for our investigation only 7. 
Thirty-three pupils, then, from the Saint-Jacques Insti- 
tution and 7 from the Asniéres Institute, or 40 altogether, 
constituted the number of visits that we had to make. 
Before starting out let us make one remark. The number 
of deaths reported by the National Institution might 
rejoice a naive statistician, being only 17 out of 700 pupils; 
and, moreover, the cases with respect to which it was 
reported that the address was not known number only four. 
These results, so satisfactory in appearance, might, how- 
ever, be due to defective processes of administration. If 
the number of deaths reported is very small, the reason is 
that they are not all known; and if there are very few 
“addresses unknown,” the reason is that the authorities 
are too easily satisfied with inadequate or incorrect ad- 
dresses. Here is the proof. In these tables the date of 
the last address known is given, and in too many cases 
it is the date when the pupil left school. It seems, so far 
as we can conjecture, that a general revision and list of 
addresses was made in 1898 and in 1905, but that many 
former pupils were omitted from this revision. Thus of 
the pupils who left school in 1902, and who numbered 438, 
there are 14 whose address goes back to 1902, the date of 
their leaving school, while the rest have addresses of 1905. 
Would it not be useful, and in fact elementary, to send out 
a circular to the former pupils of the school every year, 
asking not only their addresses, but information concerning 
their lives? The after-school work in the case of abnor- 
mals is quite as important, perhaps even more important, 
than the school work. It is too much neglected. 
According to the addresses given the deaf who live in 
Paris are scattered in all quarters except the rich quarters; 
we had to look for them in the western part of the city. 
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Generally they reside in poor houses, and to visit some of 
these affords a sufficient indication of their social condition. 
At the very beginning of our inquiry we encountered a 
second obstacle; we had already been struck by the very 
small number of visits we had to make. In these visits 
we rarely found the individuals whom we were seeking. 
The janitors and landlords very often, most often, replied 
to us, “Unknown.” In this there was nothing surprising 
when the addresses were nine or ten years old, and the 
janitor had been in the building only three or four years. 
In such cases we sometimes had recourse to the landlord; 
and he replied, “I remember him indistinctly, he did not 
speak;”’ or, “ He was a bad man;” and they always added, 
“He has disappeared; I know nothing more about him.” 
We remember that once, in the heart of Belleville, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, a little girl, who opened for 
us the door of a squalid house, replied, “He was my brother; 
he was murdered.” In going over our notes we come to a 
conclusion which may be useful to future investigators. 
With addresses dating from 1898, which accordingly are 
nine years old, one never finds the deaf. It is probable 
that this fact is not peculiar to the deaf, but is applicable 
to all members of the working class residing in Paris. 
After nine years they leave no traces; they are lost in the 
eddies of the great city. On the other hand we found 
nearly all those whose addresses date from 1902, and are 
consequently five years old. 

We therefore asked the Government to have prepared 
for us other documents relating te the pupils who went 
out from those institutions during the years from 1903 to 
1907. We regretted to be compelled to limit our inquiries 
to cases which, having so recently left school, are in very 
favorable conditions with respect to the preservation of 
speech, and in very unfavorable conditions with respect 
to the acquisition of an occupation. 
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Concerning these new pupils we have to repeat the 
remarks made above, viz., that our selection has the effect 
greatly to diminish the total number given us. For the 
Asniéres Institute, whose pupils come from the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, we find only 14 children to examine 
out of 88 whose names are on the list; for the National 
Institution only 6 out of 172. Whence comes this falling 
off? First, because a part, nearly half, of these children 
live in the suburbs, and, secondly, the number of those 
who, according to the authorities of this Institute, have 
profited by the instruction in an average degree is very 
small. 

We devoted several days of the months of May and June, 
1908, to the investigation of these new subjects. We 
succeeded in tracing them all, even those whose addresses 
dated from 1903. It appears, then, that after a period of 
five years one can still find in Paris persons belonging to 
the working class; while after nine years not a single one 
is to be found. 


II. 


ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF THE STATISTICAL DOCUMENTS 
SUPPLIED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION AND THE 
ASNIFERES INSTITUTE. 


Before giving the results of the investigation, it seems 
important to record some reflections occasioned by the 
analysis of the statistics supplied by these two establish- 
ments. These reflections relate to the manner in’ which 
the authorities estimate the degree of the success of the 
oral method with their pupils. 

We had asked that they reply to the following question: 
Has the pupil profited by oral instruction in an average 
degree? And the two establishments replied, according 


& 
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to circumstances, Yes or No. It is interesting to show 
how these replies were distributed. 


Number of pupils having profited by oral instruction. 


ASNIERES. | SAINT-JACQUES. 
| From 1894 | From 1903 | From 1892 | From 1903 
to1902. | to1907. | to 1902. to i907. 


In an average de- | 


GOgree.........| 34 | 59 269 172 
In less than the | | 
average degree . .| 23 | 31 | 29 56 


Many observations may be made upon these figures, 
even while accepting them with the respect which they 
would deserve if they represented the absolute truth. 

Thus it would seem that the results of the oral method 
in the Asniéres Institute increased slightly from one period 
to another; for the number of pupils who did not profit 
much by it diminished a little in the second period, when 
they were 31 to 59, while in the former period they 
were 23 to 34; in more explicit terms the proportion 
of the deficit was 67 per cent. before 1902 and it became 
52 per cent. after that date. Does this difference deserve 
to be taken into consideration, and what does it signify? 
We do not know. At the National Institution, on the 
other hand, there is an increase in the deficit, and in pro- 
portions really enormous. From 1892 to 1902 it was very 
small, only 10 per cent; from 1903 to 1907 it is tripled, 
rising to 32 per cent. Taking these figures as they stand, 
one would be led to conclude that, all things considered, 
the success of the oral method becomes less and less, and that 
a prolonged experience is not favorable to it. It is proper 
to remark that we do not know upon what basis these esti- 
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mates are made, as they are given us without any sort of 
explanation. We do not know whether the authorities 
have ever really attempted to measure the degree of this 
oral acquisition; in fact, we doubt it. We find here one 
of those numerous and deplorable instances of a pedagogy 
without control. It is extremely probable that the figures 
furnished us are derived merely from the subjective im- 
pression felt by the teachers and authorities of the school. 
Without wishing to question the sincerity of this subjective 
impression, we believe that it is largely optimistic, and that 
the pupils who have been given a mere “No” are really 
very serious failures in speech. Hence this conclusion 
presents itself: Might not these pupils have been spared 
an expensive instruction which has given only poor results? 
If it is true that with more than a third of the pupils the 
oral method is unsuccessful, would it not be desirable to 
excuse such cases from pursuing it? Ought not all the 
pupils at the end of two years’ trial, for instance, to undergo 
an examination, and should not the oral method be aban- 
doned with those who do not profit by it, instead of pro- 
longing the experiment for six years or more? 

Our interpretation of these statistics seems to us the 
more important since the pupils who did not profit by 
oral instruction in an average degree often remained a 
very long time at school; it seems certain that, if the 
authorities had taken the trouble, they might have per- 
ceived before five or six years had elapsed that these pupils 
were incapable. Thus we take at random the list of the 
pupils who went out from the National Institution in 
1893. We have divided them into two groups. 
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Term of Instruction of some Pupils having Profited by Oral 


Instruction. 
In an average degree. In less than the average degree. 
8 years. 5 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
4 years. 8 years. 
10 years. 6 years. 
11 years. 7 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
9 years. 9 years. 
8 years. 4 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
8 years. 9 years. 
S years. 6 years. 
8 years. 7 years. 
8 years. 7 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
8 years. 0 
8 years. 5 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
7 years 7 years (dismissed for incapacity). 
10 years. 8 years. 
— 5 years. 
Average =8 years. 7 years. 


Average =6 years. 


As may be seen by the above table, the pupils who do 
not profit by oral instruction in an average degree remain 
at school only a little shorter time than those who do profit 
in an average degree; they remain at school six years, 
while the successful ones remain eight years. But is it 
not a pity to keep them there so long? Is it not curious, 
for example, to read that a certain pupil was dismissed 
for incapacity at the end of seven years and even nine years? 
Was it necessary to wait for so long a time to make this 
diagnosis? 

This leads us to inquire whether there are any indica- 
tions by which one can recognize the incapacity of pupils 
with respect to the oral method. Certainly such an exami- 
nation would be very useful, both for the pupil and for the 
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nation; and in order to obtain satisfactory results this task 
should be undertaken in the natural way, that is, by the 
individual examination of numerous cases. Meanwhile 
the documents in our possession may give a preliminary 
idea of the manner in which such an investigation ought 
to be made. According to these documents the cause 
which has most influence upon the success of the oral 
method is the intellectual state of the pupils. On this 
point the statistics of the two establishments of Asniéres 
and Saint-Jacques are in full accord. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION, | ASNIERES INSTITUTE, 
| 


Normal, | Defective. | Normal. Defective. 


Pupils having profited 
by oral instruction in 
an average degree...) 77% 13% 94% 22%, 


Pupils having profited 
in less than the aver- 
age degree.......... 23%, 87% 6% 78% 


It is evident that a large majority of the pupils with whom 
the oral method was fairly successful were, according 
to these statistics, of normal intelligence. An immense 
majority of those with whom it failed were backward 
or defective pupils. Again, we are in great doubt in respect 
to the correctness of these estimates, because we do not 
know in what way the teachers determined the intellectual 
backwardness of their pupils; perhaps even, in many 
cases, they concluded that a pupil was mentally defective 
because he did not profit by oral instruction. Notwith- 
standing these observations and many other analogous 
ones which tend to diminish the value of these statistics, 
it seems to us extremely probable that the intellectual 


| 
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grade of these children furnishes the principal reason of 
their success or failure in acquiring speech. 

However, other causes more secondary have acted in 
a manner which is not negligible. The study of the same 
documents proves that partially deaf pupils resulted in 
fewer failures than those who were totally deaf. The 
following figures prove this: 


| NATIONAL INSTITUTION, | ASNIERES INSTITUTE. 


| Deafness | Deafness | Deafness | Deafness 


| total. | partial. | total. partial. 
Pupils having profited 
by oral instruction in 
an average degree... 64% 79% | 60% 75% 
Pupils having profited 
in less than the aver- 
Geers... 36% 21% | 40% 25% 


Thus, when deafness is total, the number of pupils who 
profit by oral instruction in an average degree is much 
less than when deafness is partial. 

The final cause to be considered is the age when deafness 
occurred. In spite of the uncertainties of the answers 
on this subject—for we have learned by personal experience 
that relatives very often do not know the exact age when 
the child became deaf—the figures derived from these 
statistics give results which are quite significant. 
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National Institution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eaf under three | 
years of age. _ 
| Deaf after three | 


eaf under one || 
year of age. 
| Deaf under two 


years of age. 
years of age. 


| D 


| Deaf from birth. 


| D 


Number of pupils having profited by oral in- 
struction in an average degree | 4 : 18 | 13 | 13 


Number of pupils having profited in less than | 
the average degree y | | 3 


2 
Asniéres Institute. 


Number of pupils having profited by oral in- | 
struction in an average degree 


Number of pupils having profited in less than | 
the average degree 


Combining all the cases where deafness occurred at 
the age of one year or less, and forming another group 
of all those who became deaf after one year of age, we find 
the following proportions: 


| 
Deaf at one year| Deaf after one 
|of age or under.| year of age. 


Pupils having profited by oral in- 
struction in an average degree. . 2% | 80% 


Pupils having profited in less than | | 
the average degree 20% 


It appears that when deafness occurs after one year 
of age the proportion of pupils who profit much by oral 
instruction increases. 
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Let us recapitulate all these conclusions and arrive at 
a synthetic view. 

When pupils are only partially deaf, there are 15 per cent. 
more of them who profit by oral instruction than of those 
who are totally deaf. 

When pupils become deaf after one year of age, there 
are 18 per cent. more of them who profit by oral instruction 
than of those who become deaf at one year of age or earlier. 

Finally, when pupils are not mentally defective, there 
are 68 percent. more of them who profit by oral instruction 
than of those who are defective. 

The figures 15, 18, and 68 therefore represent the potency 
of action of the factors above named. 

Finally, to corroborate these various interpretations by 
a distinct formula, let us inquire what profit is received 
from the oral method by pupils who are at the same time 
mentally defective, totally deaf, and deaf before one year 
of age, and who consequently combine the three causes 
which are most efficacious in neutralizing oral instruction. 
There were 51 pupils in this class; and out of this number 
we find 42 with whom oral instruction was not successful. 
That is 82 per cent., an enormous, overwhelming majority, 
almost unanimity. 

Ij, then, statistics based upon reports not controlled, and 
which certainly lack scientific exactness, give us nevertheless 
conclusions so startling, is it not absolutely necessary that a 
commission should be appointed to make a selection among 
the pupils during their course of study, and to examine 
especially those who are mentally dejective, totally deaj, and 
deaj before one year oj age, in order to spare such children 
the fatigue and the loss oj time involved in an oral instruc- 
tion which fails completely and lamentably with more than 
jour-fijths of the entire number? 
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III. 


THE Practica, RESULTS OF THE ORAL METHOD. 


We think that the interest of our report consists especially 
in this: we did not limit ourselves to the opinions of rela- 
tives or teachers; we wished to know and see for our- 
selves. Our conclusions are based upon our own personal 
observations and experiences. 

One must not forget under what conditions and on what 
sases we wished to make our investigation. All the deaf- 
mutes whom we examined were totally deaf from birth 
or from under three years of age; all had profited by oral 
instruction, according to the opinion of the school authori- 
ties, in an average degree, and none of them were mentally 
defective. In them, therefore, we found cases where the 
development of the oral method reaches its maximum, 
when it is not aided by any remembrance of hearing nor by 
any remains of hearing. 

If one consults their relatives, as we were very often 
obliged to do when the deaf child was absent, or in the 
country, or sick, one finds many of them very optimistic. 
They declare to us with the greatest enthusiasm that they 
are extremely happy and grateful that their children have 
been taught to speak. One father, who occupies a prom- 
inent position in the industrial world of Paris, declares to 
us with fervor that hecan never repay Mr. Baguer for having 
given speech to his child: “When I perceived,” he says 
to us, “that my child was a deaf-mute, I thought he would 
remain a defective all his life; I should rather have seen 
him dead. Now he speaks; he speaks almost like other 
people; he follows lectures; it is wonderful.” The head 
of an important fancy-goods house is no less enthusiastic: 
“Tn speaking to my son,” he informs us, “‘I use no signs; 
besides, I do not know the sign language; I speak to him, 
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and he understands me by watching the motion of my lips. 
For my part, I understand everything he says tome. He is 
intelligent, and he himself insists upon using the speech 
which he has been taught. I am very grateful to the 
Saint-Jacques Institution for all it has done for my son.”’ 
Many mothers express themselves in a similar manner, 
assuring us with emotion that it is a great joy to them 
to be able to hear the voices of their children; and it is 
easy to understand the feelings of these poor women. 
The majority of parents report to the same effect; and 
they use one expression which often recurs in their con- 
versation: ‘My child says everything; he understands 
everything.” Very often also they add the following 
detail: ‘This child can be sent on an errand, and he 
brings back exactly what he was told to buy.” 

If the investigator stopped there, he would form a very 
favorable judgment of the oral method; in spite of our- 
selves, affirmations so optimistic make an impression on 


the mind; they have the effect of mental suggestion; and 
when an intelligent father says to us, “My child speaks 
just as you and I do,” we are naturally inclined to accept 


his assertion. 

However, if one presses a little these well-satisfied parents, 
one soon perceives the fragility of the certificates that 
they bestow upon the speech of their children. At first 
they sometimes suppose that we come to them for the 
express purpose of obtaining eulogies, and for their part 
they ask for nothing better than themselves to be deceived. 
If, however, instead of a general question, we put to them 
a precise question, like this: “If your son were alone with 
us, could we make ourselves mutually understood?” their 
embarrassment appears immediately, and they reply 
naively: “Yes, because he would write.”’ 

If they are asked whether their son’s speech is sufficient 
to get him a situation, the same father who was so enthu- 
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siastic Just now declares candidly; “It would be of no use 
to him.” 

There are some parents, however, who are less enthu- 
siastic at the outset. ‘My son speaks badly.””—He speaks, 
but people do not understand him.’”’—“I do not understand 
everything he tries to say.”—‘‘I do not understand him, 
because I do not know the signs.’’—“ His sister is the only 
one who can make him understand.’’—‘‘ When he does not 
understand what we ask him, we use writing.” 

It is a curious fact that these parents always name others 
than their own children as speaking well. This is sometimes 
due to the fact that these comrades of their sons have 
formerly heard. ‘Those who speak have spoken,’’ it is 
rightly said. Often also it is because the parents, seeing 
these cases only at rarer intervals, have less opportunity 
to observe their defects in speech. In one family that we 
visited the brother and sister-in-law of the deaf-mute 
had learned the language of signs in order to converse with 
him. This was not difficult; it took only three weeks. 
Another mother said to us, ‘His sister uses the mute 
language, and that is better than speech.”’ 

Strangers are still more skeptical. Janitors are not 
fanatical in behalf of the oral method. ‘One understand 
nothing of what he says.’”’—‘‘I speak to him by signs.’’— 


‘When he passes me, he makes a grunting noise and points 
to the letter box; I understand that he is asking for letters; 


” 


I reply ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’’’—*‘ He says ‘Letters,’ and I under- 
stand what he means; he also says ‘Good day,’ or more 
exactly ‘Day.’”—‘‘It is necessary to be in the habit of 
speaking to him; otherwise one cannot understand.” In 
a restaurant where a deaf-mute comes regularly to take 
his meals, the proprietor said to us, “ He speaks a little; 
in order that he may understand it is necessary to speak 
very slowly; and the proprietor’s wife interrupted to 
correct him: “Why no; one understands nothing with 
him; it is necessary to write to him.” 
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A member of the committee of examination, who often 
had occasion to take part in giving certificates of studies 
passed by the Asniéres pupils, informs us how matters 
habitually occurred there. When they had to put oral 
questions to these pupils they spoke very slowly; but 
usually the pupils did not understand. Then they called 
in the teacher, or Mr. Baguer, the Director of the Asni¢res 
Institute himself, who exerted himself to articulate very 
distinctly, in order to transmit the question to the pupil 
orally. After many efforts and much loss of time they 
often abandoned the attempt, seeing that the pupil did 
not understand, and repeated the question in writing. 
After that, all went well. These statements are confirmed 
by those of Pastor Vigier, a former teacher of the deaf, who 
is very active in finding places for the deaf in case of need. 
Mr. Vigier ended by making this characteristic confession : 
“When one wishes to have an exact conversation with a 
deaf-mute, a conversation on business matters, and to 
make precise statements, it is necessary to resort to writing 
or signs; no other course is possible; oral language would 
be too dangerous. One would be in danger of being misun- 
derstood.” 

We conclude with this remark: The natural tendency 
of the deaf is to make use of signs. There are very few 
of them who do not use signs; they use them at home; 
they use them especially when they meet other deaf-mutes; 
then they never speak, but always gesticulate. In the 
Sunday meetings at Pastor Vigier’s nobody speaks; they 
all make signs. Teachers who are partisans of the oral 
method know this very well; they learned long ago that 
the sign method is the enemy of the oral method, and 
that the deaf-mute who has imprudently been allowed to 
use signs no longer speaks. Accordingly, they fear to have 
their pupils meet other deaf-mutes; and they recommend 
parents not to allow their children to attend gatherings 
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of deaf persons. Thus the oral method leads them to advise 
the moral isolation of the deaf-mute, and that is certainly 
a consequence to be regretted. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we proceed 
to our own observations. They related chiefly to the three 
following points: 

1. Can deaf-mutes converse with members of their own 
families? 

2. Can they converse with strangers? 

3. Is speech useful to them in business and social life? 

1. Can deaj-mutes converse with members of their own 
families? 

Our reply is, Yes and No, Ii is a fact that lip-reading 
does exist. It is quite true that by watching the movement 
of the lips the deaf-mute reads certain words in a sentence 
as it is pronounced, and in some cases can guess the rest 
of the sentence. Moreover his family speak to him only 
of things that are known, familiar, and elementary. They 
speak to him, not in correct sentences, but with expressive 
words, which are presented in a sort of broken speech. 


They do not say to him, for instance, ‘What have you 
eaten this morning?” but, “‘ You—ecaien—this morning— 


what?” or other analogous words. Finally—a_ circum- 
stance important to be noted—the relatives are accustomed 
to reinforce each word by an appropriate gesture, and one 
so expressive that there is no need of the oral method to 
understand it. Thus, in the sentence, “ You—eaten— 
this morning—what?” they make a characteristic move- 
ment of the jaw after the word “eaten,” and they even 
make with the hand the gesture of carrying food to the 
mouth. The amusing part of it all is that the relatives 
imagine that in this case the deaf-mute has understood 
the motion of their lips. These relatives, being neither 
scientific nor analytical, have no interest in determining 
exactly the part of the natural gesture and the part of 
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lip-reading in the comprehension of speech; and having 
no interest in making this distinction, they do not recognize 
it. If one says to them, “ But perhaps when you talk with 
your son, you make gestures,’ they reply immediately 
and in perfect good faith, “Why no, sir; I do not know 
the signs.’”’ Thus they confuse natural gestures with the 
artificial signs which have to be learned. 

We have brought about many conversations between 
deaf-mutes and their relatives; the impression we have 
retained of these conversations is rather confused on 
account of this pantomine which is continually added to 
speech. It seems impossible ever to find a relative who 
will speak to his deaf-mute without gestures, holding 
his hands behind his back. Habit is too strong for him. 
Very often a single one of the relatives succeeds in making 
the deaf-mute understand; generally it is the sister or 
mother; it is more rarely the father, probably because 
he is less often at home. And then the conversation is 
utterly commonplace and trite, explained in some sort by 
the environment. If it is a little difficult, or if it is we 
ourselves who are dictating to the relative the questions 
to be put, the matter becomes more complicated, and after 
several efforts the relative grows impatient; he sees that 
he cannot make himself understood, and he resorts to writ- 
ing, either upon paper or simply tracing the letters with 
his finger on the table. Then the order, which sometimes 
had not been understood even after ten repetitions, is im- 
mediately executed correctly. 

The replies which the deaf-mutes make are generally 
monosyllabic. So also are their questions. At table, 
they content themselves with pronouncing the words 
bread, wine, etc., which are immediately understood. But 
even the relatives who are accustomed to their language 
sometimes have the greatest difficulty in obtaining infor- 
mation from them; that is evident from the meagre details 
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they are able to give concerning what the child has seen in 
his excursions with Pastor Vigier when they themselves 
have not gone. It is, finally, a curious and clear proof 
of the limitations to the information which can be obtained 
in this way that one can seareely ever understand the 
deaf-mute when he gives the name of his employer or the 
address of a friend. 

We conclude, then, that the deaj-mutes whom we have ex- 
amined are not able to carry on a conversation with those 
about them, but can understand their relatives and be under- 
stood by them sufficiently jor the satisfaction of their immediate 
wants, by employing a means of communication composed 
of words, lip-reading, and expressive gestures. 

2. Can deaj-mutes converse with strangers? 

We ourselves are these strangers. We had not learned 
especially to talk with the deaf, but we made an effort to 
speak to them slowly, in short sentences, placing ourselves 
in full light, and repeating the essential words with all the 
slowness and patience necessary. We deem it right to say 
that we do not represent the ordinary stranger, who will 
not take so much pains to make himself understood; we 
represent rather an extremely benevolent type of stranger. 
We met some deaf-mutes alone at home, and others sur- 
rounded by their families. With the latter it was necessary 
to take great precautions, for the family continually 
intervened in a clumsy way to help us in being understood, 
as if they really had some interest in making us believe 
in the success of the oral method. That is a state of mind 
against which one must be on guard. We may add that 
many deaf-mutes are a little frightened at the sight of a 
stranger, and although they cordially press the hand which 
the stranger presents to them, they may, perhaps, in 
consequence of their excitement, appear to some disad- 
vantage; but these are precisely the conditions incident 
to a conversation with a stranger. 
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We noticed at the outset that every deaf-mute whom 
one questions supposes that he is going to be asked his 
name and age. Accordingly he replies correctly to these 
two elementary questions; he even replies to them when 
they are not asked. For instance, we ask young Davil 
his name; he gives it (and we understand him, because 
we knew his name in advance); then, changing the natural 
order of ideas, we say to him, ‘Show your teeth,” and he 
replies calmly, after having watched our lips: “I am 
twenty-one years old.” Very often such mistakes as this 
occur. Questions concerning te name and age, then, 
lead to erroneous conclusions in an investigation of this 
kind. They must be avoided. 

We had prepared in advance three or four questions, 
which we put to all our deaf-mutes; we had selected them 
with the purpose that the idea should be simple and that 
we should have a clear proof as to whether or not they 
were understood. Certain equivocal sentences which pro- 
duce only a vague assent must be avoided. Very often the 
relatives say, in our presence, sentences like this to their 
deaf-mute: ‘A gentleman sent by Mr. X., the Director;’’ 
and if, after this introduction, accompanied by a friendly 
pantomime, the deaf-mute smiles, they immediately declare 
that he has understood perfectly. We are not so sure of it. 
Our questions have the advantage of precision. They are 
these: 

Show your teeth! 

Touch your nose with your finger! 

Give me some matches! 

Give me some wine! 

What did you eat yesterday evening? 

None of the deaf-mutes whom we visited understood the 
entire series of these orders. We must even say that none 
understood more than one of them. The second of these 
orders, ‘Touch your nose with your finger,’’ doubtless 
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presents an unexpected phonetic difficulty, for no deaf- 
mute was ever able to understand it, although we some 
times continued the attempt for three minutes. At last 
we would allow some relative to intervene, who, taking 
his own nose in his hand, would repeat our sentence; of 
course, thanks to this expressive gesture, the deaf-mute 
would understand immediately. On the other hand the 
word match was readily understood, but the meaning of 
the entire sentence remained hidden. The deaf-mute 
did not guess that we were asking him to go and get some 
matches. One of them, one of the most intelligent, gave 
this unintelligible sentence in reply:’ “I give light the 
lamp,” and at our request he wrote his sentence.* Again 
the family had to intervene to explain—always by gesture— 
that this was an order to be executed, and then our deaf- 
mute smilingly executed it. Alone with us he would not 
have understood. 

We remark, finally, without insisting upon the disa- 
greeable tone of many voices, that very often we did not 
understand the replies, notwithstanding their brevity and 
our close attention. It was necessary to have recourse to 
direct translation, which the relatives present eagerly gave. 

To sum up, in all cases where we had no assistance from 
the family we were not only unable to talk with deaf-mutes, 
but we could not even exchange ideas with them concern- 
ing the simplest acts, unless we used gestures and writing. 
With regret, we are compelled to conclude that by the 
oral method the deaf-mute cannot enter into relations 
with a stranger. 

The obstacle lies for the most part in the fact that their 
speech is not very intelligible, and that lip-reading is a 
difficult and limited art. Accustomed as they are to 
having the members of their family use thow and thee with 


* Je donne allume la lampe.”’ 
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them, they are extremely embarrassed when one says you 
to them. 

But there is another reason to be considered, viz., the 
peculiar mentality of deaf-mutes. ‘They speak, but they 
do not express themselves well,’’ their relatives say. When 
one has them write, one perceives that they are unable to 
form a sentence correctly. Their letters and postal cards, 
which they had written and which were shown us, contain 
words entirely unintelligible. Here, for instance, is a 
conversation which we exchanged with one of them in 
writing.* 


Q. What did you do last Sunday? 

A. I take a walk to Puteaux for the balloon. 

Q. What is a balloon? 

A. The balloon filled with gas to depart the air. 

Q. You were alone? 

A. Yes, I am alone, and I have 2 deaf-mute comrades. 


One almost understands these answers, because one 
has the questions with them. But when it is the deaf- 
mute who takes the initiative in the conversation, it is 
often difficult to understand what he is trying to say. 
Relatives who are really intelligent perceive this, and have 
told us so. One father said to us that his son’s ideas were 
very simple; for instance, for him in politics ‘men are 
wholly good or wholly bad.”’ A mother told us what diffi- 
culty she had in explaining to her son that their table had 
split ‘because the wood was green.” This word greent was 
« mystery for him; he believed that it meant there were 


*D, Qu’as-tu fait dimanche? 


R. Je me proméne 4 Puteaux pour le ballon. 

D. Qu’est-ce que c’est que le ballon? 

R. Le ballon gonflé de gaz pour partir l’air. 

D. Tu étais seul? 

R, Oui, je suis seul, et j’ai 2 camarades sourds-muets. ree 
Vert.” 
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worms* in the wood, and his mother “had to write four 
pages to him’ in order to relieve him from this error. 
Difficulties of this kind arise concerning the simplest mat- 
ters. We asked an intelligent, vivacious deaf-mute, “ What 
day of the month is it?” “If you want to be understood,” 
his mother said to us, ‘‘ you must ask him, ‘What number?’”’ 

3. Is speech useful to deaf-mutes in business and social 
life? 

It was easy to foresee that conversation with strangers 
would be more than difficult than with the family. At the 
outset many relatives said to us: “We make him under- 
stand, but others do not; it is necessary to be accustomed 
to him.’’—‘‘ When friends come, it is difficult,” ete. All 
these remarks tended to make us believe that the speech 
acquired by the deaf-mute would be of little value to him. 

In fact, we did not find a single instance of a deaf-mute 
whose occupation brought him into contact with the 
public. No employer would wish to make a salesman of 
him; that would be absurd. Every deaf-mute works in 
his own corner on his own piece. It is even necessary to 
find some kind of work for him which does not require that 
the other workmen and the overseer should talk with him; 
for otherwise, in order to speak to him when he has his 
back turned, it would be necessary to put oneself to some 
inconvenience, to go up to him, to stand in front of him, 
to attract his attention; and that would mean the loss 
of time. We have often asked members of the family 
and employers: “Would this deaf-mute have more 
difficulty in obtaining a situation, and would he earn less, 
if he were completely deprived of speech?’ The reply 
has always been in the negative. It is a curious fact that 
‘the deaf-mute of our acquaintance who carns the highest 
wages—he is a shoemaker and earns ten franes a day— 


** Vers,”’ pronounced like vert, 
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is completely deprived of speech; he does not speak and 
does not understand lip-reading. 

The business and social services, then, which speech can 
render deaf-mutes, if they exist, are of a negligible quantity. 
Some one may say in objection to this: ‘Perhaps his speech 
will not be of much use to the deaf-mute when he goes to 
a new place, but those who are engaged in business with 
him will gradually come to understand him better, and 
at the same time he himself will become better acquainted 
with his associates. Will he not after some time be able 
to profit by his verbal acquisitions?’’ The same reasoning 
no doubt would apply to his sign language. In fact we 
never observed that even after a long period he really 
made any use of his language in business, and we cannot 
be surprised at this in view of the limited part that verbal 
language plays in his relations with his own family. 

Let us remark, moreover, with regard to ‘he social point 
of view, how rarely we mect these isolated cases. Perhaps 
that is partly due to their age. Many workingmen, how- 
ever, from cighteen to twenty years of age, lead an inde- 
pendent existence. All our deaf-mutes, on the contrary, 
live with their relatives. Is not this an indication of 
their need of assistance? And this is so true that often we 
find parents very anxious as to what will become of their 
deaf-mute children when they themselves are dead and 
gone. 

ConcLusion.—Let us remember in the first place that 
the various partial conclusions to which we have come 
apply strictly only to the totally and congenitally deaf. 
We had occasion in the course of our investigation to visit 
some deaf persons whom Pastor Vigier had named to us 
as especially well-developed in their command of language: 
these were all semi-deaf or semi-mute. The readiness with 
which they read from the lips, however, was sometimes not 
perceptibly greater than that of others whom we had 
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visited who were totally and congenitally deaf. But we 
met one girl whose conversation with her mother had the 
vivacity of ordinary conversation; her voice had even 
preserved its natural tone. We must add, however, that 
she had not become deaf until three years of age, and that 
she had never been in any school for the deaf; her mother 
had been her only teacher. 

Taking into consideration the preceding cases, and 
limiting ourselves to the totally and congenitally deaf, 
we refrain from concluding that the oral method is a total 
failure. We do not like such positive assertions; the 
truth has more delicate shades of distinction. If the oral 
method really presented no sort of advantage whatever, 
it would not have held its ground in our schools for thirty 
years. But we believe that its practical value has been 
overestimated. It seems to us to be a sort of pedagogy 
de luxe, which produces moral effects rather than useful 
and tangible results. It does not enable deaf-mutes to 
get situations; it does not permit them to enter into rela- 
tions with strangers; it does not allow them even a con- 
secutive conversation with their relatives; and deaf-mutes 
who have not learned to speak earn their living just as 
easily as those who have acquired this semblance of speech. 
That is the observation which we made again and again, 
and with a persistency which seemed to us very eloquent. 

The defenders of the oral method present several argu- 
ments which we find stated in a publication proceeding 
from the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes. The spirit 
of this publication appeared to us very judicious when we 
first made acquaintance with ii, that is, before we began 
our investigation; now that we have become aware of 
the facts, it seems to us to proceed from an exaggerated 


optimism. The following, in substance, is what the author 
of the publication says, speaking of the National Institution 


in the rue Saint-Jacques: 
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The teaching of speech has a double purpose in view: to facilitate 
the intellectual growth of the child, and to enable him to live in normal 
social conditions, The aim of oral instruction is not to prepare the pupil 
for free, off-hand conversation, but to assure his communication with 
the members of his family, and enable him to express his domestic 
aud business needs. Speech, even when it is defective, provides a 
means of communication for ordinary life which is much more conve- 
nient than written language. 


Let us divide this argument into its two principal parts, 
and let us recall the objections which we are now in a 
position to oppose to these rather rash affirmations. 

1. “Speech is a means of communication which renders 
services lo the deaf-mute.”’ That is not exact. The deaf- 
mute cannot carry on aconversation witha stranger, noreven 
with his relatives; and for his immediate wants he can 
communicate only by a combination of methods, in which 
the gesture constantly supplements the word. The oral 
method offers no advantage for social or business life. 

2. “The teaching of speech to deaj-mutes is an excellent 
exercise for the memory; it furnishes them with a large supply 
oj words,” etc. We reply that it would perhaps be more 
advantageous to devote the time to improving their com- 
mand of written language, for they construct their sentences 
very badly, and in this point of view the instruction they 
receive is regrettably defective. Moreover, we are obliged 
to add that, according to the testimony of persons worthy 
of credit, the teaching of speech to the deaf involves exercises 
that are extremely fatiguing, monotonous, and _ painful, 
tending to discourage the pupils, to sadden and depress 
them. On this delicate point the opinions of their teachers 
are often too much interested to be regarded as free from 
suspicion. 

It remains for us to draw from all these facts and opinions 
a practical conclusion. Should the use of the oral method 
be continued under its present conditions? Evidently not. 
Should it be abandoned entirely? We think not, since in 
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fact it does produce certain results which are real, although 
their importance has been greatly overestimated. What 
we propose is a mixed plan, a plan of experiment, of tran- 
sition, which is not at all revolutionary in its character 
and which, we hope, will not encounter a determined 
resistance. We propose that in future it shall not be 
possible to place all deaf children, without exception and 
during their entire course, under the oral method. We 
would have an examination and a control in every school, 
in order that selection may be made among the pupils. 

We have seen from the official documents furnished us 
that deaf-mutes who are mentally defective, and those 
who are totally and congenitally deaf, very rarely profit 
by oral instruction. The personal observations that we 
made of deaf-mutes with whom, according to the authori- 
ties, the oral method had been reasonably successful, 
prove that their teachers are liable to err on the side 
of optimism. It is almost certain that for the unfortunate 
child whose deafness is total and congenital, and whose 
intelligence is defective, the oral method has no practical 
value. Instead of waiting six or eight years to ascertain 
this fact and become aware that the pupil’s time has thus 
been wasted, we propose that when he is first admitted 
to the Institution he shall be examined as to his intelligence 
and it shall be determined whether he is mentally defective; 
the psychological methods now at our command enable 
us to make this examination with very satisfactory exact- 
ness.* Such a selection, we maintain, is in the interest 
of the deaf; for the enormous length of time which hitherto 
has been devoted to teaching speech might be employed 
in a more rational manner in extending their industrial 
education. 


*See our book on “Abnormal Children’’ and our recent article on 
“The Development of Intelligence in Children” in the Année psycho- 
logique, vol. xiv, 1908. 
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As for the other pupils, those whose intelligence is normal 
or at least not defective, we propose that they be put 
under observation, and that they be taught by the oral 
method as an experiment. But this experiment should 
not be continued during their whole course without investi- 
gations being made from time to time in the most serious 
manner, in order to ascertain whether they are capable 
of profiting by the method. There should be periodical 
examinations, either every year or every two years, in 
order to determine what pupils have made so little progress 
under the oral method that it would be better, in their 
own interest of course, to substitute for that method more 
instruction by writing and more indusirial training. Thanks 
to this incessant control, the value of the oral method 
and the occasions for its use will come to be better under- 
stood, and there will be fewer occasions for mortification 
at the end of the course. At the same time the zeal of the 
teachers will be quickened by the knowledge that the 
pupils will be examined periodically, and their attain- 
ments ascertained. 

Let us add one important remark. It is very evident 
that the control which we wish to see introduced into 
schools for the deaf would have no efficacy if it were en- 
trusted in any degree to the teachers of these schools. It 
is with control as with criticism. “‘ After one is fifty years 
old,”’ said Sainte-Beuve, “one can no longer write criticisms, 
for one has dined with everybody.”’ The teachers of the 
deaf must be rigorously eliminated from a work of super- 
vision which is opposed to their ideas, their convictions, 
and their interests. We say this with all the respect due 
to conscientious teachers whose daily work is extremely 
severe, and also with the somewhat brutal sincerity which 
is sometimes the duty of the scientist. 

ALFRED BINET anv TH. SIMON, 


Paris, France. 
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MISTAKEN INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE 
VALUE OF THE ORAL METHOD.* 


ALFRED Binet and his fellow helper, Dr. Simon, have 
made an investigation as to the value of the oral method, 
and have published a report of it in their well-known 
review, l’Année psychologique. 

In the minds of the authors the results of their investiga- 
tions must have appeared very important, but to educators 
of the deaf, as well as to every conscientious scientist, it 
is a very poor affair. But in that case, it may be asked, 
is it worth while to take this study into serious considera- 
tion? It is; because one must apply to the crime of Alfred 
Binet and Co. the theory of Licurgus, who taught that one 
should judge a misdeed not in itself but in its consequences. 
And, in view of the wide circulation and the merits of 
Vv Annze psychologique, the mistakes made by the Paris 
psychologists in judging of the oral method may be disas- 
trous in their consequences upon the opinions of learned 
men. 

One must, however, hope that the numerous readers 
of that publication will appreciate the fact that, when a 
scientist goes out from his own laboratory and his own 
field of study for an escapade extra menia, his work, al- 
though apparently thoughtful, often ends as a sort of 
incursion, and the illustrious scientist becomes ridiculous. 
This is exactly what has happened to Mr. Binet and his 
companion, who wished to make an investigation as to the 
value of oral teaching to the deaf, “ putting away all spirit of 
assumption or disparagement.” This in plain vernacular 
means that they wished to attempt a new enterprise, foreign 
to their ordinary occupations, without having made the nec- 


*Translated by the author from [’Educazione dei Sordormuti for 
October, 1909. 
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essary preparation, and without the help of specialists who, 
in the interest of normal psychology, could have put them 
on their guard against the fallacies of their experiment and 
the suggestions of “parti pris.” Thus their investigation, 
besides being unscientific, has turned out one-sided and 


imperfect. 

But, it may be objected, Alfred Binet is a man who 
would understand all this. And, in fact, he was the first 
one to perceive the little or no scientific value of the investi- 
gation; for immediately at the beginning of his article 
he found it necessary to give warning that “besides this 
psychological interest, which, it may be said, is a wholly 
disinterested interest, there is another reason which impels 
us to occupy ourselves with the question.” This reason 
is to be sought in the cost of the modern instruction of the 
deaf. But have we then to do with an economical re- 
search? In this case we do not believe the author is in 
condition to judge of our work, because he should first 
establish equations which are impossible for a psychologist. 
This is so true that when he found himself face to face with 
real and true problems of psychology (the optimism of 
the parents, the indifference of the public as to the launch- 
ing of the deaf into social life, the ungrammatical language 
and other defects in their means of communication, speech- 
reading, etc.), Mr. Binet entirely forgot psychology and 
formulated propositions: which one could hardly pardon 
in a horse jockey. 

What would be said of a physicist who, when informed 
of Currie’s first experiment, and knowing the enormous 
price of radium, should express the opinion that it would 
be better not to continue the experiment? This, to make a 
poor comparison, is Mr. Binet’s conclusion as to the value 
of teaching articulate speech to the deaf, when, instead, we 
had every right to expect a course of psychological instruc- 
tion in a field so rich in observations and so little explored 
by professional psychologists. Mr. Binet perhaps does 
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not know of the riches of our special literature, accumulated 
by the observation and study of more than two centuries, 
How many problems he might have encountered, and how 
much matter for study might have been offered to his 
competence! 

Instead, possessed by the spirit of economical criticism, 
Mr. Binet did not realise that exactly this vulgar and 
antiscientifie criterion (outside the field of sociology), 
has deprived his investigation of all value and all serious- 
ness from the point of view of real psychology. 

“Tt had been understood,” he writes, “that, in order to 
avoid the expense of traveling, we should confine our 
visits to the deaf living in Paris.”” But the investigation 
is to be made, or not to be made! You have taught us that 
the value of a conclusion stands in direct relation with 
the number of cases observed, and then you restrict this 
number “‘in order to avoid expense;”’ and in this restriction 
lies the fallacy of your conclusions. 

I will not enter into the particulars of the investigation, 
because really they do not merit being taken seriously, but 
I cannot omit to mention that his original sin is in a serious 
problem of collective psychology. The restriction of the 
investigation to the deaf living in Paris not only limited 
the number of the experiments, but reduced them to a 
class which has merely a comparative value. Deaf-mutes 
who are associated among themselvesorwho are placed in a 
condition to see each other frequently, and therefore live 
an active life of relation, are the least adapted to demon- 
strate the value and social utility of the teaching of speech. 
In order to persuade himself of this, it would have been 
sufficient for Mr. Binet to ask Mr. Gaillard, an advocate 


of the combined system, because he knows by experience 
that an association or an assembly of deaf-mutes have need 
of pantomime and the manual alphabet. But Mr. Gaillard 
himself would loyally have confessed that the fact of his 
having been placed in the midst of the deaf, and con- 
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sequently separated from the society of the hearing, has 
greatly injured his former ability in speaking and _ lip- 
reading. I cite one sole example of a person with a fixed 
habitation in Paris, so that Mr. Binet can verify the fact 
without the expense oj traveling. 

The illustrious psychologist should moreover know that 
educators of the deaf sustain and employ the oral method 
for the social advantages which all the deaf derive from 
it. Of this he can persuade himself if he will make a com- 
parative investigation of the deaf inhabiting Paris and 
those much more numerous (being 626 to 57, as is shown 
by the data of the incriminated statistics: given) who 
inhabit the provinces, isolated from their unfortunate 
companions, and by means of oral instruction restored 
to the society of those who speak. He will then understand 
that the restrictions made in his first investigation (the 
exclusion of the feeb!e-minded deaf, the semi-deaf, and the 
semi-mute*), as well as the inconceivable exclusion of 
deaf girls, who more than deaf boys live a family life, are 
so many psychological mistakes. And he will then perceive 
the foolishness of what he says in regard to the comparative 
value of the methods of instruction. 

Leaving aside the economic questions, which are not 
reconcilable with the disinterested interest of psychology, 
he will be persuaded of the incomparable value, from the 
social point of view, of lip-reading and of the vocabulary— 
however limited—which in the modern school is placed at 
the disposition of so many poor deaf-mutes, in whom 
deaf-mutism is only a secondary symptom of central lesions. 
In the examination of these two elements Mr. Binet has 
shown that he does not understand what lip-reading really 
consists of and what the ungrammatical speech of the 
deaf really depends upon. Hence it would be advisable for 


*Does Mr. Binet know that before the adoption of the oral method 
even the partially deaf and those who had spoken in early infaney 
were sent to school to become entirely mute? 
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him to study our pedagogy and didactics, for it is not 
allowable to give instruction without first ascertaining 
how much those he wishes to catechise know or do not 
know. 

It is clear, however, that Mr. Binet has demonstrated the 
truth of the proverb which says: ‘A fool knows more 
in his own house than a wise man in the house of a stranger.” 
In fact, in the economic question, if this could receive any 
light from psychology, Mr. Binet has accepted a vulgar 
prejudice, viz., that educators of the deaf are not dis- 
interested, but are poneny interested in upholding the 
oral method. 

It would be well therefore that Mr. Binet, and with him 
all the psychologists of the world, should know once for all 
that if to-day or to-morrow it should be proved that the 
teaching of speech has not that practical and social value 
which is now recognized by society and by teachers of 
the deaf, the latter would be very glad to return to the sign 
language, and this, let it be noted, not only in order to go 
on more rapidly, but also from personal interest and from 
the economy of psychical and physical energy. 

In regard to the capacity of criticism, which Mr. Binet 
denies to the educators of the deaf, we can only reply: 
Inform yourself of what has been written and discussed 
concerning the methods of teaching and the means of their 
application during the past thirty years, and you will make 
a discovery; viz., that the teachers of the deaf understand 
very well the deficiencies of their work, and that their 
knowledge and their desires have always found an obstacle 
in that economic question which, if it is explicable in 
politicians and public authorities, is shameful in scientists 
and takes away all value from their investigations. 

And this is exactly what has happened to the investiga- 
tions of Binet and Co. 

GIULIO FERRERI, 
Rector ad the Royal National Institution, 
Milan, Italy. 
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REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., L. H. D.* 


“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel unto every 
creature,”’—Mark 16: 15. 


For threescore years he heard the Master’s order, 
With trust sublime, 

White-haired and worn he paused upon life’s border, 
Then crossed the line. 


He led men on to noble aspirations, 
With gentle mien; 

Calm-poised, he met life’s storms and tribulations, 
With brow serene. 


He did the Master’s work with love unbounded 
By narrow creeds, 

His simple faith, sincere and firmly founded, 
Was shown by deeds, 


He comforted the sick, the poor he aided, 
Soothed sorrow’s tears, 

Forgave the sinner (but the sin upbraided) 
Through long, long years, 


He won their hearts to God by gentle preaching— 
By love-born powers— 

Not Sinai’s thunders, but the Saviour teaching 
Midst Syrian flowers. 


Now ended is life’s path of faith and duty, 
In patience trod, 
In perfect bliss, mid all-effulgent beauty, 
He lives with God. 
EDWIN ALLEN HODGSON, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
IVashington Heights, New York, 


*Delivered at the unveiling of a bronze memorial tablet containing a 
bas-relief portrait of Dr. Gallaudet, in St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
November 7, 1909. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The “Methods of Instruction” named in the preceding Tabular 
Statement may be defined as follows: 


I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the compre- 
hension and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

II. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and writ- 
ing are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the 
principal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the 
comprehension and use of written language. Speech and speech-read- 
ing are taught to all of the pupils in the school (the Western New 
York Institution) recorded as following this method. 

III. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written lan- 
guage, is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the 
extent to which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of 
the course, and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary 
to speech and speech-reading in the course of instruction; but they are 
differences only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is 
utilized and developed to the greatest possible extent, and, with or 
without the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on 
chiefly through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. 
The aim of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing 
speaking people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded 
as very important, but mental development and the acquisition of lan- 
guage are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many 
cases mental development and the acquisition of language can be best 
promoted by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet method, and, so far 
as circumstances permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems 
best adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor 
expended, and in most of the schools some of the pupils are taught 
wholly or chiefly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 
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INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The “Industries Taught’”’ in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
Art, Baking (Bak.), Barbering (Bar.), Basket-making (Bas.), Black- 
smithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Book-keeping (Bk.), Bricklaying 
(Bri.), Broom-making (Br.), Cabinet-making (Cab.), Caleimining (Cal.), 
Carpentry (Car.), Chalk-engraving (Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair- 
making (Ch.), China painting (Ch.), Construetion work (Con.), Cooking 
(Ck.), Clay-modeling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), Domestic science (Do.), 
Drawing (Dra.), Dressmaking (Dr.), Electricity (El.), Embroidery 
(Em.), Engineering (En.), Faney-work (Fan.), Farming (Fa.), Flori- 
culture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (GI.), Harness-making (Ha.), 
House decoration (Hd.), Half-tone engraving (He.), Housework (Ho.), 
Horticulture (Hor.), Ironing (Ir.), Knife work, Knitting (Kn.), Lace- 
making (La.), Laundering (Lau.), Leather work (Lea.), Manual training 
(Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.), Millinery (Mi.), Needlework (Nw.), 
Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), Photography (Ph.), Plastering 
(Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Plumbing (Plu.), Pottery (Po.), Poultry 
farming (Pf.), Printing (Pr.), Pyrography (Py.), Raffia (Ra.), Rug 
weaving (Rw.), Sewing (Se.), Shoemaking (Sh.), Shop work, Sign- 
painting (Si.), Sloyd (SI.), Stone-laying (St.), Stencil work (Ste.), 
Tailoring (Ta.), Tin-work (Tin.), Tray work, Typewriting (Ty.), 
Venetian Iron Work (Ven.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), 
Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning (Wt.), Wood-working (Ww.), 
Working in Iron (Wi.), and the use of tools. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 
NOVEMBER 10, 1909.* 


Adams, Albert F., M. A. (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washington. 
Adams, C. D., B. 8S. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Adams, Ida H. (reading), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Lena (intermediate), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 
Adams, Mabel E., B. A. (language), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


*Some changes that have occurred since November 10, 1909, are 
included in this list. Corrections of any errors or omissions will be 


thankfully received by the editor of the Annals. 
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Adams, Mary B. (language), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Nellie E. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Adrian, Sister Mary (oral and sewing), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Agnes, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Akins, Anna M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Aleorn, Miss A, A., Moline School, Moline, III. 

Aleorn, Alice M. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Aleorn, Larry M. W., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Alcorn, Rose B. (oral), Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Aleorn, Sophia K., B. A. (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Alda, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Aldrich, Sarah (sloyd), Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

Allabough, Brewster R., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Allen, Anna W., B. A. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Allen, Mrs. Emma C. (sewing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Allen, Henrietta E., La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Allen, Mary (speech), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Allison, Catherine Depuy (speech, grammar department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Allison, Isaac, E. E. (carpentry), Kendall School; (engineering), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Alspach, Lulu Evelyn (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Altman, Orrell (sewing), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Ames, Elizabeth, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Anderson, Bessie, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Anderson, Emma L. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Anderson, Enga C., B. A. (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Anderson, Gertrude (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anderson, G. Walfrid (printing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. . 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott (Principal), Swarthmore School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Anderson, Lillian, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

André de Bethsaide, Sister (mattress-making), Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Andrews, Georgia E. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Andrews, Harriet E., B.S. (speech), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Andrews, Helen B. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Angeline, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Angélique-Marie, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Appleton, D. C. (gardening), Arkansas Institute, Little Roek, Ark. 

Arbaugh, Alice (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Arbaugh, Laura L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Arbaugh, Nell E. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Archambault, Bro, 8., C.S. V. (woodworking), Ecole Catholique, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Archer, Tunis V., M. A. (Principal, educational department), North 
Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Archibald, Carrie H., New London School, New London, Wis. 

Archibald, Margaret (cooking), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Archibald, Orson, B. A. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Argo, W. K., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Colorado School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Armstrong, Annie (sewing), Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

Armstrong, Laura (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Arnold, Mary O., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Artingstall, Margaret (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Asbury, Richard A. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Ashcroft, Mrs. Harriet E. (Superintendent), Mackay Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Athanasia, Sister M. (Principal), Institute of the Holy Rosary, Chin- 
chuba, La. 

Atkinson, Mary E. (manual department and dressmaking), American 
School, Hartford, Conn, 

Atwood, Ralph H. (intermediate), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Auchu, Bro. D., C. 8. V. (manual), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Auréle, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Austin, Alma H., Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Austin, A. H. (gardening and farming), North Carolina School, Raleigh. 

Austin, Ida M, (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Austin, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Austin, W. H. (gardening and dairying), North Carolina School, Raleigh. 

Avery, Elizabeth B, (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Avondino, Josephine (Supervising Teacher, oral department), Okla- 
homa School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Aymar, Mary A. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N.Y. 


Babb, James E, (shoemaking and harness-making), Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Okla. 

Babcock, Lida (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Babson, Grace Gordon (gymnastics), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Bachelder, Grace D. (cooking), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass, 

Badger, Vina C. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Baggerman, Yetta (oral), Oklahoma Institute, Sulphur, Okla. 

Baily, Joseph J. (Principal, industrial department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt.’ Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker, Abby T. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Baker, John P. (wood-working, ete.), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Baker, Nettie M., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II. 

Baker, S. Pierre, IJowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 

Baich, Grace A., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Baldwin, Gertrude P. (cooking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Baldwin, Jessie E., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Balis, James C., B. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Balis, Mrs. Sylvia C., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, 

Ball, Ernestine Faye, M. A. (history and geography, advanced depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ballantyne, Agnes (dressmaking and millinery),Michigan School, Flint 

Ballard, Mellville, M. S., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Bamford, Lillian A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Banford, Jessie, Ishpeming School, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Bangs, Dwight F., M. A. (Superintendent), North Dakota School, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 

Bannister, Inah, Albany School, Albany, N. Y. 

Bardes, Henry (shoemaking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Barker, Ethel (art), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Barker, Frances, Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. ; 

Barnes, Mrs. Blanche, M. E. L. (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Barnes, Mamie A. (sewing), Maryland School for Colored, Parkville,Md. 

Barnes, W. H. (shoemaking), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Barnett, W. K. (woodworking), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 

Baron, Bro. J. H.,C.8S.V. (bookbinding), Ecole Catholique, Montreal,P.Q. 

Barrager, Myra L. (deaf-blind), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Barrett, Mrs. E. M. (deaf-blind), Austin, Texas. 

Barrett, John W. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Barrette, Bro. A., C.S. V. (oral), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Barron, Mary Grey, B. A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Barry, Katherine E. (Head Teacher, oral department), Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Bartley, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Barton, Edwin (wood-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bartoo, Dell (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Bateman, George (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Bateman, Julia R. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Baugh, John J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Beaman, Susan M., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Beattie, Grace M., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Beattie, Mary B., B. A. (primary art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beatty, Mary Mays (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beatty, Thomas (baking), New York Institution, Washington Heights. 

Beaudoin, Bro. Jos., C. 8. V. (sewing), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Beauregard, Donald (art), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Beck, Cynthia 8. (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bedford, Mary (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Begg, George (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Behymer, Floss A. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bell, Frances, M. A. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bell, Ida (sewing and dressmaking), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Bell, Martha C., M. A. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bell, Mary M. (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Bellows, Alice C., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II. 

Benigna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bennett, Florence E. (oral), Idaho School, Boise, Idaho. 

Bennett, Josephine (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bennett, Mary E., Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Benninger, Lucy (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Bendéit Labre, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Benson, Henry G. (printing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Berg, Albert, M. A. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Berigaud, Marie (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Berkeley, Anne Butler (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Berndtson, Annie (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Bernhardt, Annie (dressmaking), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Berry, Amelia E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Berry, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Berry, Louise (Assistant Supervising Teacher of Speech), Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Best, Harry, M. A. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Betts, Otis A., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Betts, Sudie F. (drawing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Bierbower, Fannie (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bierhaus, Henry (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bigelow, Mary F. (elementary science), Horace Mann School, Boston. 

Bigney, Miss (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Bilbee, Bertha (dressmaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Billings, Carrie E. (Principal, oral department), Michigan School, Flint. 
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Bishop, Etta, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Bjorkquest, Fred W. (leather work), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Bjorlee, Ignatius T., B. 8. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Black, Anna M., Strasburg, Va. 

Blackburn, Alice A., B. Lit. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Blair, Cora L. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 

Blaker, Sallie May (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Blandin, Wallace B, (cabinet-work), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Blankenship, Lloyd (art), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Blankenship, Mrs. Ota (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Blattner, J. W., M.A. (Principal, educational department), Texas 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, John F., M. A. (Superintendent), Maryland School for Colored, 
Parkville, Md. 

Bliss, Susan E, (Principal, intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blondin, Elizabeth L., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Blount, W. J. (manual, colored department), Kentucky School, Danville. 

Bock, Grace A. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Bockée, Martha Oakley (Principal), New England Industrial School, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Bodker, Mrs. Maggie A. (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Boggs, Sam. C. (carpentry), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Bohn, Bertha (cooking), Iowa School, Councils Bluffs, Iowa. 

Bolyn, Margaret I. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bones, Mary J. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Booth, Elizabeth A. (oral), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Bork, Emma, Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bost, Elizabeth, B. 8. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Boulware, Cordie (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bourke, Nora A., St. Josephs Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Bowden, Mrs. Persis 8S. (manual), New England Industrial School, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Bowles, Bettie Lewis (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Bowles, Wm. A. (Superintendent), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Bowman, Alice O. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Bowman, Blanche M. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Bowman, ‘Kate (needlework), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Boyd, J. N. (baking), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Boykin, Mrs. L. R. (industrial), Texas Institute for Colored, Austin. 

Bradley, Sabra C., B, A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 

ington, D, C. 
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Bradshaw, Minnie (sewing), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brainerd, Evelyn (millinery), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Brannigan, Anna (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Branson, H. L. (printing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Branum, William O. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bray, Ivy (plain sewing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich, 

Breckinridge, Mary 8., Miss Breckinridge’s School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brehm, F. Elizabeth (speech), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Breuninger, H. G, (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution,Mt. Airy,Pa, 

Briel, William A. (tailoring), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 

Briggs, Etta, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Bright, Mrs. E. B., Texas Institute for Colored, Austin, Tex. 

Bright, Helen E. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Brill, T., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Britt, Mazie Florence, B. A. (manual), South Dakota School, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Broadbent, Mary H. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Brock, Frances I. ( oral), American School, Hartford, Conn, 

Broderick, Annie (ironing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Brooks, George A., B. 8. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Alfred L., B. L. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Brown, Candace J. (articulation), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Brown, Edith E., Streator School, Streator, III. 

Brown, Gertrude (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Brown, Grace Thoburn (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Brown, Jess (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Brown, Margaret de M. (photography), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Tll. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary T. (industrial), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Brown, Philip H., B. A. (manual department and Head Teacher in car- 
pentry), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Bruce, Lula May, B. S. (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Brummitt, Edith (Supervising Teacher, manual department), Okla- 
homa Institute, Sulphur, Okla. 

Bruning, Olivia (intermediate oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bruns, H. E. (physical culture), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Bryan, Henry L. (Military Instructor), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Bryant, Arthur D., B. Ph. (drawing), Gallaudet College and Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Bryarly, Katherine Lee (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Buchanan, Aldah H. (oral), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Buchanan, Arthur P. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
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Buckingham, Abigail, Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buckingham, Eva E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Buckley, Anna (dressmaking), Mystie Oral School, Mystic, Conn, 

Buell, Edith M. (Supervising Teacher, advanced grade), Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Mary (intellectual department and faney work), Ontario Insti- 
tution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Bumgardner, J. B. (manual and industries), New Mexico School, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Bumgardner, Nellie (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Burch, Mary (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Burchard, Prudence FE. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burgess, Lucie (physical culture), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Burgin, Kate (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Burke, Miss A. M., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Burke, Julia A. (art), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, Fordham, and 
West Chester, N. Y. 

Burke, Mary (machine sewing), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne (Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burke, Nellie A. (domestie science), North Carolina School, Raleigh. 

Burns, John T. (printing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Burt, William N., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Western Pennsy]- 
vania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Burton, Grace C., M. A. (Principal), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bush, John P. (manual), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Busill, Frances L., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buxton, May (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Byrne, Anna (baking), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Byrnes, Wm. J. (gardening), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Byrns, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Cadieux, Father J. M., C. 8. V. (Principal), Ecole Catholique, Montreal. 

Calahan, Harriet L. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Caldwell, C. E. (industrial), South Carolina School, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Caldwell, William A., M. A. (Principal’s Assistant), California Institution, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Caldwell, William A. (colored department), Florida School, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Calhoun, Nannie (kindergarten), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss, 

Calloway, Marie (physical culture), Arkansas Institute, Littie Rock. 
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Cameron, Mary B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Camp, Pauline B. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
Camp, W. S. (printing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Campbell, Edward C. (literary department and art), Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Campbell, Frances, Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Campbell, Miss P., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, ¥ 
Campbell, W. J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, 
Campbell, Willa (sewing), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 
Cannon, Ella (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Canode, W. H. (tailoring), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Capelli, Anthony (printing), New York Institution, Washington Heights. 
Caperton, Ama (sewing), Texas School, Austin, Texas, 
Carbee, Annie (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution, South Boston, Mass. 
Carlin, Irene E., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carrell, Owen G., M. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas, 
Carritre, C. (blacksmithing), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 
Carroll, Annie L. (poultry culture), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Carter, Clyde (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Carter, Frances, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 
Carter, Mary D. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 
Carter, Maude (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
Carter, W. Hickman, M. A. (oral), Kentueky Institution, Danville. 
Cartwright, J. H. (shoemaking and harnessmaking), Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kans. 
Carver, Leora (oral), Indiana School,Indianapolis, Ind, 
Cason, Mary D. (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va, 
Chambers, William H. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Chapin, Alma L., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chapin, Edward L., B. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 
Charles Alexandre, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
Charles, Alva M., Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 
Charles, Bessie (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Charles, Clarence W., B. A. (printing), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 
Charles, Elva M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Chickering, Rev. John W., M. A. (Emeritus; natural science and peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. ; 
Chidester, Miss 8S. W. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. h 
Christian, Alice V. (dressmaking and faney work), North Carolina 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Christmas, Jeanette J. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Christy, Nettie L. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Chrysante, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
Clark, Abel S., M. A. (manual), American School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Clark, Annie May (art, wood earving, and physical culture), Georgia 
School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Clark, Eliza L. (Prineipal), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 
Clark, Jennie (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Pa, 
Clark, Marion G., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 
Clarke, Edward Perkins, M. A., Mystie River, Conn. 
Clarke, Elizabeth H. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
Clarke, Francis D., M. A., L. H. D. (Superintendent), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 
Clarke, Nell (manual training), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 
Clarke, Thomas P. (Superintendent), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 
Clearman, Amy de Coudre, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
Clearman, H. Beatrice E., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N, Y. 
Clearwater, Edward (carpentry and cabinet-making), New York Insti- 
tution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Cleary, Edward P., B. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Clegg, Florence M. (drawing and sloyd), Rhode Island School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Clifford, Grace M. (physical training), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Cloak, Ellen E. (Superintendent), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 
Cloak, William A. (plastering and cement-work) Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cloud, James H., M. A. (Principal), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clowry, Margaret (Head Teacher), Ashland School, Ashland, Wis. 
Cobb, Jennie L., B. L. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 
Cobb, Nonnye, Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 
Coburn, Alice T. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
Cochran, J. C. (printing), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 
Cochrane, W. A., M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
Coderer, Samuel (carpentry and cabinet-making), New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Coffin, Addie L. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Coffin, Luey, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 
Coker, Charles P. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Coleman, D. R., M. A. (Head Teacher), Ontario Institution, Belleville. 
Coleman, Mrs. G. D. (manual department and art), South Carolina 
Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 
Coleman, Thomas H., B. A. (retired, 1908), Cedar Spring, 8. C. 
Collatt, Myrtle (oral), New Mexico School, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Collings, J. W. (carpentry), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 
Collings, William N. (carpentry), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 
Collins, Mrs. Ellen (cloak and dress making), St. Joseph’s Institute, 
Fordham, N. Y. 
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Céme de la Providence, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Compton, Margaret E. (oral), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla, 

Condon, Anna M., Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Condon, Margaret G., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Congar, Remington (printing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Congdon, Henry A. (manual training), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Conkling, H. C. (baking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Connery, Julia M. (Supervising Teacher, intermediate grade), Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Connolly, Mary (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Connor, Mrs. Hazel, New Mexico School, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Connor, Wesley ©. (Principal), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Connor, Wesley O., Jr., M. A. (Superintendent), New Mexico School, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Conrod, Miss (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Constantia, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Constantine, Jolliette E. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C, 

Cook, Mrs. Anna L., B. A. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Cook, Joseph R. (manual department and printing), Manitoba Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man. 

Cooke, Harry (house and sign painting), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cool, Mamie (oral), New Mexico School, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Cooper, Clara P., B. L. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cooper, Lucile, B. A. (advanced), Idaho School, Boise, Idaho. 

Cooper, Mildred H. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Cooper, Ruth H., Seattle School, Seattle, Wash. 

Cooper, William, B.S. (manual department and physical culture), 
Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Copley, Margaret, B. S. (domestie science), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Coplin, Ethel A. (gymnasties), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Corbeil, Bro. R., C.8. V. (manual), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Corcoran, Katherine, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cornay, Nellie (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cornelia, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Corriveau, Bro, A., C. 8. V. (printing), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Corwin, Mary (art), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corwin, W. R. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Cory, Annetta, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Cory, Ethel M. (oral), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Cosgrove, Margaret, Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

Cotton, Minnie L., B. L. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 
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Coughlin, C. B., M. D. (Superintendent), Ontario Institution, Belleville. 

Coulter, James (carpentry), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Cox, Mary R. (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cram, Fannie (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Crampton, Alice L., Central New York Institution, Rome, N, Y. 

Crane, John E., M. A. (manual), American School, Hartford, Conn, 

Cranwill, Thomas J. (baking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Craven, Thomas M. (shoemaking), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Crawford, Ella E. J. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich, 

Crawford, Esther M. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Crawford, Mary (sewing), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Créte, Bro, J. F., C.S. V. (manual), Eeole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Croker, Gertrude W., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Cronin, John J. (chair-zaning), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Cross, Florence (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Crouter, A. L. E., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cullen, Barbara C. (oral), South Carolina School, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Cullen, Estelle F. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Culver, Ellen I., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Cunningham, Bolton (carpentry), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Cunningham, May (plain sewing and dressmaking), Mackay Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. , 

Curran, Juliana, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Currier, Enoch Henry, M. A. (Principal), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Kate A. (oral-aural), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Curry, Katherine (dressmaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curtis, Louise, North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Cuthbertson, Miss (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 


Dallimore, Ida (sloyd and faney work), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Daly, Geraldine D., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Daly, Margaret M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Daniels, Caroline 8S. (mathematies, grammar department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 

Daniels, Ora G., M. A., 68 Hawthorne St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Danver, Susie EF, (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Darrow, Marion (sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Davidson, Samuel G., M. A. (language and literature, advanced depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Amanda (oral), Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 
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Davis, Daisy (oral), New England Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 
Davis, Evangeline (domestic science), Rhode Island School, Providence. 
Davis, Mrs. Lucy M. (sewing), North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N.C. 4 
Davis, Rebecea E. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Davis, Robert B., B. L., Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Davis, Solon P. (drawing), American School, Hartford, Conn, 
Davis, William H., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 
Dawes, Rachel (oral), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. : 
Dawson, Ella S. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Day, Herbert E., M. A. (natural science), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Dean, Julia, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis. 
De Champlain, Oren (leather work), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Deckart, Frederic (manual training), Maryland School for Colored, Park- 
ville, Md. 
De Koker, Esther, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 
Deland, Bro. J. C., C. 8. V. (oral), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 
Delke, William (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 
Dellicker, H. Maude, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 
DeLong, Elizabeth, B. A. (manual), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 
DeMotte, Amelia (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DeMotte, Wm. H., M. A., LL. D. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis. 
Dempsey, M. (sewing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 
Denis, H. (machinery and ironing), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 
Denison, Charlotte E. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 
Denison, James, M. A., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
Dent, Alice, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
DePazzi, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dermody, Mary, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y,. 
Desmarais, Moses (eabinet-makinz), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
D’Estrella, Theophilus, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dewar, Frances (Principal), Calumet Day School, Calumet, Mich. 
Diamond, Hazel M. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester N. Y. 
Diehl, Jennie G. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Diemer, Michel (gardening), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 
Dieson, Georgina, B. A. (Latin), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Dignin, Lowena A., Superior School, Superior, Wis. 
Dillon, Marie Louise, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 
Dimmick, Ella J. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 
Divine, Louis A., B. S. (manual), Washington State School, Vancouver. 
Divine, Mary L. (First Assistant), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Dixon, Anna R. (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Dixon, Emilie B. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Dixon, Iva (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Doane, Letitia L., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Dobbins, Emma A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C, 

Dobyns, J. R., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Domitien, Sister (shoemaking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Donald, Ida M. (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Doneghy, Susan (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Donnolly, Abbie (housekeeping), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N.Y. 

Dositheus, Sister M. (Assistant Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doub, Florence W. (drawing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Downing, A. U. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Dowrie, John (carpentry), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Draper, Amos G., M. A., Litt. D. (mathematics and Latin), Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Draper, Estella M, (industries), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Drew, Mary E. (cookery), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Driggs, Frank M. (Superintendent), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Driscoll, Mrs. T. F., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Drum, Margaret (housekeeping), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dudley, Jessie G., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Duff, Jessie (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Duggan, May E., Lake Linden School, Lake Linden, Mich. 

Dumas, Father G., C.S. V. (Assistant Principal), Ecole Catholique, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Dumon, Lucie M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dunbar, Eva (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Dunbar, Marjorie J. (cooking), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N.Y. 

Dunean, Elizabeth M., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Dunean, Mary (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N.Y. 

Dunlap, 8. Cornelia (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Dunn, Annie E. (oral), South Carolina School, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Dunn, Ethel A. (drawing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Durant, Emily A. (sewing, fancy work, and basketry), Maryland School 
for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Dutch, Mary A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Earle, Mrs. Carrie W. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Earle, James (baking), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
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Earle, Rossi (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich, 

Katon, Florence (primary), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Keeleston, Mary McCall, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Eckert, Alice C. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Eekert, Anna L. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Eckert, J. C. (carpentry), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Eddy, J. Holbrook (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Eddy, Mabel G., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Eden, Lavinia J. (manual), [Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Edgar, Bessie M. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwards, Eula (industrial), South Carolina School, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

iggee, Pearl (sewing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

ggers, Mrs. Cornelia Bingham (Director), MeCowen Oral School; 
(Head Assistant), Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Eickhoff, Anna L. (domestic science), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Kickhoff, Arlington J., B. A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Nikeland, Peter, B. A. (Norwegian), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

ising, Cora B., Antigo School, Antigo, Wis. 

Eldridge, Charles H. (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Kidridge, Sallie G. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Elwood, Caroline F. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ely, Charles R., M. A., Ph. D. (natural science), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Charles W., M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), Maryland School, Frederick. 

Ely, Grace D. (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Kmerentia, Sister M. (printing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emerson, Mrs. Carrie (domestie science), Washington State School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Emerson, Grace, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Emmanuel, Sister, Pittsburgh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Emmanuel, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Emmélie, Gamelin, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Engleman, Josephine H. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Ensworth, Florence Josephine (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Erd, Robert L., B. A. (physical training), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ervin, Annie MeD, (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hugénie de Cordoue, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P.Q. 

Euphemia, Sister M. (art), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 

Euritt, G. D. (manual, senior class), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D. (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Eusebe de Verceil, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Evans, Deborah (sewing), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Evariste, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
Everhard, Bessie M., Racine School, Racine, Wis. 
Eves, Lauretta W., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 


Evoy, Margaret, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 
Ewer, Eva, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Falardeau, L. (shoemaking), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fanning, Miss M. (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Farley, Mrs. Myra Clover (dressmaking), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Farley, Otto P. (printing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Faucher, Bro. U., C.S. V. (manual), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Faupel, George H., B. A. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Fay, Allan Bradshaw, M. A. (Latin), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Fay, Edward Allen, M. A., Ph. D. (Vice-President; languages), Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth (speech), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, Gilbert O., M. A., Ph. D. (manual), American Schooi, Hartford. 

Fay, Helen (oral), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Fearon, James (Principal), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 5. 

Feasley, Carolyn M. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Feinstein, Sara, Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Félicienne, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fenner, Sara H. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ferguson, Edith, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Ferguson, Frances (oral), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ferguson, Mrs. L. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Ferrigan, MaryS. (sewing and dressmaking), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Field, Alice M. (arithmetic, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 

Fields, Grace (sewing), Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Firth, Emma M., Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Fischer, Bertha (drawing), Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fish, Kate H,. (Principal), Pennsylvania Oral School, Seranton, Pa. 

Fisher, Mary, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Fisk, Pauline (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Fiske, Stella (art), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Fitzgerald, Edith, B. A. (manual), Wiseonsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Flagg, Helen J. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Flatley, Anna M., Green Bay School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Flatley, Matild, Madison School, Madison, Wis. 

Flatley, M. Stella (Head Teacher), Green Bay School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Flavie, Domitille, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fliehman, Mary (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
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Flowers, Thomas (manual), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Flynn, Margaret (Assistant Principal), St. Joseph’s Institution, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. 

Foley, Julia A. (deaf-blind), Pennsytvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Fonner, Mary D. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Foote, Mabel, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Ford, Miss C., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Forrest, Margaret (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Forrester, T, C.(Principal), Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Forsythe, Kathryn, B. A. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Fortin, Bro. P., C. 8S. V. (oral), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fosdick, Charles P. (gardening), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Foster, Rachel E. (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Fowler, Mrs. Frances E, (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Fox, Barbara (kindergarten), Mystie Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Fox, Thomas Francis, M. A., Litt. D. (advanced manual and Librarian), 
New York Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Frances, Sister Mary Teresa, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Francis, Anna M, (sewing and dressmaking), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Francis, John R. (painting), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Frangois de Sales, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois de Chantal, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois-Xavier, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Frank, Henry, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fraser, Jessie (in training), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Frazey, Alice B., B. A., Stevens Point School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Freek, Katherine E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Frederick, Catherine (drawing and art), Iowa Sehool, Council Bluffs. 

Freeman, Samuel M., B. A. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Frick, Ethelwynne (Substitute), Home for Training in Speech, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Friedman, Rhea R., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Il. 

Friemel, Henry (carpentry), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Frierson, James M, (manual department and printing), South Caro- 
lina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Fritz, I. (cooking), German Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fritz, Katherine (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Fritz, Mabel E., B. A. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Fuller, Priscilla Alden (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Fuller, Sarah (Principal), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Fullington, Angeline B. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 

Edgewood Park, Pa. 
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Fulton, Katharine, Riee Lake School, Rice Lake, Wis. 
Funk, Mary L., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gabrielli, Joseph (printing), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Gaiennie, Gervais (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gaillard, Theresa Elizabeth, B. A. (manual), South Carolina Institu- 
tion, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Gale, Edward P. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Gale, Lavinia, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Gallaudet, Edward Miner, Ph, D., LL. D. (President; moral and polit- 
ical science), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Galliver, Louise (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Gamble, Matie B., Platteville School, Platteville, Wis. 

Gardner, Hannah I., Appleton School, Appleton, Wis. 

Gardner, Isaac B. (Superintendent), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 

Garfield, Lena G. (sloyd), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Garrett, Edward H., B. A. (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Garrett, Mary 8. (Principal), Home for Training in Speech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Garrity, Mary, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Gartrell, Mary P., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Gaston, Cambria (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Gaston, W. B. (manual, colored department), Tennessee School, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Gaudet, Bro. H., C.S. V. (manual supervising teacher), Ecole Catho- 
lique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Gaw, Lewis A. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gawith, Franees W. (Teacher-in-charge, intermediate department), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gay, Dora I., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Gebhardt, Emma W., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geddes, James T. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Gehl, Rev. Eugene, St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Gent, Edna D. (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

George, Dudley Webster, M. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville. 

Georges, Albert, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Georgina, Sister M., St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Gerend, Rev. M. M. (President), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Germanus, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gervase, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gibbs, Fred L. (tailoring), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Gibson, Mrs. Sarah A, (dressmaking), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 

dence, R. I. 
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Gielow, Rev. William, B. A. (Superintendent; arithmetic, geography, 
language, physiology, religion), Evangelical Lutheran Institution, 
North Detroit, Mich. 

Gilbert, Charles H. (carpentry and sloyd), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Gilbert, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gilkey, Benjamin T. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gillett, Alma (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Gillett, Charles P, (Superintendent), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Gingra, Mildred I., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Gipson, Claire (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C, 

Girdler, Carrie W. (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Giroux, 8. (bookbinding), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Glaney, Sister M. Benedict (Superintendent), St. Francis Xavier’s 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Glenn, Frances L. (Supervising Principal, oral work), Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goddard, Josephine L. (speech and language), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Goddard, Mary (oral), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Godwin, Arthur J. (printing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Goetz, Mrs. Maggie (oral), Arkansas Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Goggin, Anne Page (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Gompertz, Anita, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Goodell, Mary E. (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Goodloe, Nannie (sewing and dressmaking), Alabama School, Talladega. 

Goodspeed, Esther, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Goodwin, Edward Meck., M. A. (Superintendent), North Carolina 
School, Morganton, N. C. 

Goodwin, James (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Goolsbe, Winnie G. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Gordon, Miss C, L. 

Gordon, E. L. (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Gordon, Kathalena W. (oral), American Sehool, Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon, Mary L., B. A. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Gordon, Mittie (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 


Gorman, Kate (sewing), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gorsline, Grace (sloyd and drawing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Goucher, Leonard (manual training), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 
Goveia, Samuel (shoemaking), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Grady, Theodore, B. L., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Graham, John A, (manual training), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 
Grainger, Mary E, (art), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Granger, Audria J., B. L. (oral), Kansas Sehool, Olathe, Kans. 

Grant, .T. H., B. A. (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 
Graveline, Bro, A., C. 8. V. (oral), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Gray, Mabel H. (grade work, primary .department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 

Gray, Miss M. Sidney, Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gray, W. F. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Grayson, William (cabinet work and carpentry), Rhode Island Institute, 
Providence, R. I. 

Greaves, Martha (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Green, Elizabeth T. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Green, Grace G. (physical training), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Green, Letitia C. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Greener, Augustus B. (intermediate) Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Greener, Louise May (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Greer, Inez (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Gregory, Clara M. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Gregory, May (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Gregory, Seth W., M. A.(high school), Wisconsin School, Delavan 

Griffin, Mary E., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Griffin, Patrick (shoemaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Griffith, Grace, Ohio School, Columbus, O. ; 

Griffiths, John (agriculture), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 

Grimes, Katharine C. (Head Teacher), Racine School, Racine, Wis. 

Grimes, Mary (intermediate oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Grimes, Olivia B., North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Grimmet, Dosia A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gritzka, Charles (tailoring), Arkansas Institute, Little Roek, Ark. 

Groce, Bro, A., C. 8. V. (Deaf Headmaster), Ecole Catholique, Montreal 

Gross, Henry, M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Mrs. Alice H. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Sr. (retired, 1901), Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Jr., M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Harvey P. Peet, M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Gruver, Cora Elizabeth (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Gruver, Elbert A., M. A. (Principal), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Gruver, Minnie, B. A. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Guinness, Stella 8., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Gurley, Lizzie 8. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gustin, Eva I. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Guthrie, Fannie T. (oral), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Hadley, Luey J. (sewing and housework), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
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Haeseler, Charlotte 8S. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Haeseler, Helen M. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Hagerty, Thomas, B. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hagyard, M. Eva (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Harriet C. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington ~ 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Herold M. (printing), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hall, Inez (drawing), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Hall, Percival, M. A. (applied mathematics and pedagogy and in charge 
department of articulation), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Halpen, Rosa H. (number and language), Western New York Institu- 

tion, Rochester, N. Y. 
Halsted, Robert (physical culture), Illinois School, Jacksonville, IIl. 
Hamaker, Marion F., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamilton, Bertha F. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ed. (carpentry), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Hamilton, Harriet E. (retired), Rochester, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Lydia (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, II. 
Hamilton, Thomas (cabinet-making), American School, Hartford, Conn. 
Hammond, Almira (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Hammond, Ethelwyn M. (blind-deaf), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
Hammond, Henry C., M. A. (retired, 1909), Olathe, Kans, 
Hancock, E. Frances (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
Hancock, Mrs. S. E. (industrial), Texas Institute for Colored, Austin. 
Hancock, Sudie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 
Handley, Jayne L. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Hanmer, Stella B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Hanretty, Jeanette (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 
Hansen, Blanche M., B. A. (blind-deaf), Minnesota School, Faribault. 
Hansen, Hannah (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 
Harbert, H. M. (printing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hardy, Nora (sewing and fancy work), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Harman, Augusta (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 
Harmon, May B. (general housework), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Harper, Lucy C. (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Harper, Ruth A. (gymnastics), American School, Hartford, Conn, 
Harrell, Mrs. F. A. (intermediate), Texas School for Colored, Austin. 
Harris, L. Isabel, Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Harris, N. Lee (shoe and leather work), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hart, Alice V. (dressmaking), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Harvey, Annie (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Pa. 

Harwood, Mattie P., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Harwood, Viola (eadet), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hatfield, Gertrude (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Haupt, Hermine M. (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hay, Kate E., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Hayden, Josephine (literary department and art), Montana School, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Hayden, Mary (ironing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa, 

Hayes, Morris (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Haynes, Carrie A. (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hazelton, Thomas (shoemaking), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Heath, Marcia, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Heck, Mathias (shoemaking), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Hedrick, Maude (intermediate oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Heizer, Evelyn B. (Supervising Principal, primary grades), Indiana 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hemvig, Rachel (laundry), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Hendee, Mrs. Ida G. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Hendershot, Lina, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Henderson, Carrie (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Henderson, Mrs. Clara (domestie science), Wisconsin School, Delavan. 

Henderson, David (shoemaking), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Henderson, Jennie M., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Henderson, Mattie D., B. A. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 

Hendrick, Nellie (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hendricks, Anna (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendricks, Ernest J., B. A. (manual department and printing), Florida 
School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Henne, Ezra (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Hennigan, L. L. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Louisiana School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hepworth, Walter A. (painting and paper-hanging), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Herdman, Pearl W. (oral), Gallaudet Sehool, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hereford, Sarah T, (sewing), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herman, Mrs. Kate 8. (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Herold, Otto C. (drawing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hersinger, J. (shoemaking), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Hesley, Augustus (engraving), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hess, Carrie M. (cooking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Hewitt, Edwin (agriculture), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
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Hicks, Sarah E., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Hill, C. H. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hill, Elizabeth Pinckney, M. A. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hill, Martha M. (Principal), Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hill, Victoria, Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Hilliard, Ethel M., B. A. (Supervising Teacher, oral department) 
Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Hilton, Andrew J. (shoemaking), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hine, Lola C. (kindergarten industrial work), Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Hisey, Nora M. (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hobart, Almira I., B.S. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobart, Elsa L. (language and: arithmetic), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hobart, Kate F, (language and manual training), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hockensmith, Frances (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Hocking, Mrs. W. E. (art), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Hodgson, Edwin A., M. A. (printing), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hoeffler, Anna (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hoffman, E. Jane, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Hofsteater, H. MeP. (manual department and printing), Alabama 
School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hofsteater, Mrs. Olive T. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hoge, Leslie (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Holden, A. N., San Francisco School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie Bright (Principal), San Francisco School, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Holderby, R. A. P. (physical culture), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Holland, Mrs. E. J., Texas School for Colored, Austin, Texas. 

Holloway, Beatrice (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Holloway, Frank C., B. A. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Holt, Ellerbe (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Hook, Belle M. (manual training), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Hoopes, Mary C, (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Hoover, Susan C., B. S. (cooking), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Horton, Frank C., B. A. (printing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hotehkiss, J. Burton, M. A., Litt. D. (history and English), Gallaudet q 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Houghton, Glenna (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Houser, Bessie, Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard, Carrie M. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Howard, Essie Belle (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonviile, Ill. 4 

Hower, H. G. (baking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Howlett, Mary M., Calumet School, Calumet, Mich. 
Howson, James W., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hoxie, Elizabeth (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution, South Boston, Mass. 
Hoyt, Julia E. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Hubbard, Paul D. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
Hubbard, Willis (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Hubbert, Helen B., B. A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt, Airy, Pa. 
i Huddle, Nannie Z. (art), Texas School, Austin, Texas, 
Hufford, Josephine, Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huggard, Amy L., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 
Hughes, Peter T., B. P. (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 
Hughes, Winifred, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
Humbert, Isaac 8. (deaf-blind), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Humphreys, Evelyn (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Hunsicker, Agnes I, (cooking), North Carolina School, Morganton, 
Hunt, Ethel A. (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass, 
Hunt, Lyman M. (manual and industrial), South Dakota School, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 
Hunt, Mrs. L. M. (sewing), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Hunter, Annie May, B.S. (primary handicraft), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 
Hunter, Elizabeth C. (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Hunter, Lora, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 
Hunter, William 8., B. A., Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 
Hurd, Mrs. Anna C, (Head teacher), Rhode Island Institute, Providence. 
Hurd, Edwin G., M. A. (Principal), Rhode Island Institute, Providence. 
Hurley, Margaret, Wausau School, Wausau, Wis. 
Huseby, Susie (sewing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Husted, Edith (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Hyatt, Bessie J., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ignace de Loyola, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ijams, Mary M. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ingram, H. L. (manual and physical training), Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Ingram, Monroe, Taft, Okla. 

Irvin, John M. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Roek, Ark. 

Irvine, Sarah K., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 


Jackman, Mabel, Northern New York Institution. Malone, N. Y. 
Jackson, Miss M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Jaeques, Olive M. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

James, Ada, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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James, Helen, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Jameson, Annie E. (articulation), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Jameson, Dollie (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jansen, Anna (ironing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Jastremski, Ernestine (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Jean, Bro, A., C. 8. V. (oral), Eeole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Jean du Sacré Coeur, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Jeanne d’Aza, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Jenkins, Alice, Sacramento School, Sacramento, Cal. 

Jenkins, Carolina (manual training), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton. 

Jenkins, Ina M., Mystie Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Isabel V. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jenkins, Margaret H., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Jenkins, Sadie W., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Jenkins, Weston, M. A. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jensen, John Charles (woodwork), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Jeremia, Sister M. (articulation), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Jernigan, J. H. (shoe and harness making), Louisiana School, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Jewell, Ella B. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Jewell, Grace M. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Jewell, Thomas H., 671 Vaughan St., Portland, Ore. 

Joanna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, Anna (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Johnson, A. J. (shoemaking), Texas School for Colored, Austin, Tex. 

Johnson, Charlotte M. (sewing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Johnson, Mrs. Edith (sewing), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Johnson, Fanny A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Johnson, George T. (printing), Northern New York Institution, Malone. 

Johnson, Mrs. George T. (tailoring), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Herbert L. (cabinet work, wood carving, and modelling), 
Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Johnson, Jennie O., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Johnson, Joseph H., M. A. (Principal), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, J. L. (woodworking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Johnson, Kathryn (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Johnson, Mabel E., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Johnson, Richard Otto (Superintendent and Principal), Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson, 8. J., B. A. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, W. 8. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnston, Effie, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II. 

Joiner, Enfield, B. A. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jones, Amy (Normal Student), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Jones, Clarence R., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Eleanor (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jones, Eleanor P., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Jones, Elizabeth Ogwen, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I, 

Jones, John W., M. A. (Superintendent), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley (primary), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Jones, Margaret E., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Jones, Nannie M. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Jones, Stephen Clarence (manual department and printing), Virginia 
School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, W. D. (shoemaking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, William G., M. A. (manual), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Winifred, B. A. (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jordan, Ella C.° (Assistant Principal; history), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass, 

Jordan, Mrs. Helen R. (oral), Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Jorgenson, Stella (domestic science), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Joseph, Isaie, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Joseph, Sister M. J., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jutt, August (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kachler, WillisS. (carpentry), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 


Kadden, Katherine M., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Kann, Frieda G. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Karcher, G. (carpentry and woodwork), North Carolina School, Mor- 
ganton, 

Katen, May, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

Kaufman, Fred M. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Kearney, Alfred (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Keating, Joseph (Principal), New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Keckeissen, Jeannette, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

KXeefer, Mazie S. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, Conneaut School, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Keene, FE. L. (printing), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kehoe, Ida B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keith, Douglas (Principal), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Keller, Miss M. H. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Kellogg, Elizabeth B. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Kellogg, Katherine L. (art), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kelly, Emma, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Kemp, Elmo V. (printing and director of physical culture), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Kennedy, Mary Alma (Superintendent), St. Joseph’s Institute, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. 
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Kennedy, Nannie C., Dayton School, Dayton, Ohio. 

KXennewell, Lina (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

KXennison, 8. Helen, New England Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 

Kenny, Elsie L. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Kent, Eliza (retired, 1908), Old Mission, Mich. 

Kern, Fred (carpentry), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kerr, Elizabeth (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kerr, Susan Buckles (cooking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Ketel, John (carpentry and farm work), German Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Key, Florence Maude (Normal Student), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Key, J. A. (eabinet-making), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Kibby, Serena (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kidder, Edna C., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kidder, Katherine B., Institution for Improved Instruction, N. Y. 

Kilgore, Miss Willie Lee, B, A. (manual), Maryland School for Colored, 
Parkville, Md. 

Kilpatrick, Mary (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kimball, Fannie P., B. A., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Kimble, Daisy (sewing), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Ada R., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Clyde (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

King, Mrs. Emma (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

King, Jennette (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

King, Katherine, B. A. (oral), Idaho School, Boise, Ida. 

King, Katherine, Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

King, Mabel M., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II. 

King, Marian, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

King, Sibelle de F. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. . 

King, S. W. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Kinnaird, Angie C., Kentueky School, Danville, Ky. 

Kinsley, Grace (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Kinsley, Ida B. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kirkhuff, Jacob D., M. A., (arithmetic, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Anna B., M.S. (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Kirkpatrick, Helen F. (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick, Sallie (sewing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kiseaden, Annie (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Klein, Jacob (tailoring), Institution for Improved Instruction, N. Y. 

Klein, John A, (language and numbers), Evangelical Lutheran Institute, 
North Detroit, Mich. 

Klopfer, Rev. Stephen (Christian doctrine), St. John’s Institute, St. 

Francis, Wis. 
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Knauss, Mabel (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Kneafsey, Loretta C., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Knickerbocker, Mary A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn, 

Knight, Emma F,. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Knisely, Nora Belle, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, HI. 

Knowles, Alice (kindergarten), Mystie Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Knox, Emma D., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Koehler, Grace (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Kosik, Felix (shoemaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kranzusch, Clara E., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kreutzer, Rose I., Ironwood School, Ironwood, Mich. ° 

Kribs, H. Ray, Sacramento School, Sacramento, Cal. 

Krueger, Minnie Bell (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Kunigunda, Sister M., St. John’s Institute, St. Franeis, Wis. 

Kupfer, Walter S. (physical training), Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 


Lackey, Lillian B. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

La Crosse, Edwin Louis, M. A. (articulation), New York Institution 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

La Freniere, A. T. (barbering), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Lagman, Francisca, Philippine School, Manila, P. I. 

La Grange, Nell C. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N, C. 

Lambert, Agnes (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Lamson, Cloa G., B. A. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Landis, Emma, Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Landsverk, H. (geometry, trigonometry, English), St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Lang, Edward J. (carpentry), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il, 

Lang, William H. (shoemaking and harness-making), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Lange, Paul, M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

La Porte, Zoe (sewing), Institution for Improved Instruction, N. Y. 

Larkin, Anna (Superintendent), Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

Larsen, Betsy (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larsen, Fred C. (printing), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larson, Lars M., B. A., Santa Fe, N. M. 

Larson, Nephi (carpentry), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

La Rue, Sallie J. (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Lashbrook, Mrs. Charles L. (printing), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Lathrop, Bessie 8S. (wood-carving), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 

Lathrop, Susanne (drawing), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 

Lawrence, 8. H. (manual), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Layton, Ninetta (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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Leadbetter, Ruth (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Lee, Charlotte E., B. A., B. 8S. (natural science and geography, grammar 
department), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Lee, Jennie (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Lemieux, Bro. N,, C. 8. V. (printing), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Lemire, Bro, Ad., C. 8. V. (tailoring), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Lemon, Lucie (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Lentz, Anna B. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Léon le Grand, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Leona, Sister M. (sewing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 

Leonard, Bessie N. (Teacher-in-charge, primary department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leonard, Eleanor C., B. A. (grade work, primary department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Le Prince, Gabriella M. (art), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Leu, Barbara C., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, HI. 

Leveck, Margaret Mary, B. A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Leverett, Ammée (art), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lewis, Emily (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Lewis, Evelyn (physical culture), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 

Lewis, Mattie, West Houston St., Sherman, Tex. 

Libby, Mabel J., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Lillard, Sadie (literary department and physical culture), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Lima, Sister Mary Rose de, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Lindstrom, Thure Axel Walter, B. A., Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Linn, Georgina, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, 

Linthicum, John C. (shoemaking), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Lloyd, Elizabeth M. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Lloyd, George B., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Lloyd, Mary V., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Lloyd, Mildred (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C, 

Lloyd, Rowland B., B. A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Lloyd, W. H. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. f 

Loar, Mary, Aurora School, Aurora, III. 

Locklier, A. B. (shoemaking), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring. 

Loggins, Belle (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Long, John (cabinet-making and woodwork), Boston School, Randolph. 

Long, J. Schuyler, M. A. (Head Teacher, academic and first intermediate 
grades, manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Long, Littleton A., B, A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Long, Margaret A. (intermediate oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Long, Morris T, (manual, colored department), Kentucky School, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
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Long, Nora V. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lorenz, Fred H. (eabinet-making), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Lorenz, Rosa (dressmaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Loughbridge, Mary J. (general housework), Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Lourdes, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lowrey, Frances (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Lucas, Frances (speech, advanced department), Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lueas, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Lucy, Sister M. (sewing and faney work), St. John’s Institute, St. 
Francis, Wis. 

Ludwig, A. L. (shoemaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Roek, Ark. 

Lyle, Elizabeth R., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Lyle, Mary (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Lyne, Florence C. (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Lyne, Mary McDowell, Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lynes, Evelyn (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Lyon, Gertrude (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Lyon, Robert (deaf-blind), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lyons, Patrick Joseph, B. A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester. 


MeArdle, Sadie, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

McBrayer, Oscar E. (farming and gardening), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 

McCafferty, Nellie C. (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

McCarren, Mary E., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

McClary, Addie (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

McClellan, Grace A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McClelland, Frances I., Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

McClure, Mrs. Carrie J. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

McClure, George M., M. A. (manual department and printing), Ken- 
tucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

McConnell, J. W. (painting), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

McCord, Jeannette Hope (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

McCormick, Mary L. E. (sewing), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

MecCowen, Mary, B. D. (Supervising Principal), Chicago Day-Schools, 
Chicago, Il. 

McCoy, Thos. P. (woodworking), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McCray, William 1. (blacksmithing and wagon-making), Missouri 
School, Fulton, Mo. 

McCue, D. C. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Met ‘ully,"May S., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

MeDaniel, Nettie (Assistant Principal), Georgia School, Cave Spring. 
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McDermid, Howard J., M. D. (Principal), Manitoba Institution, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

McDonald, Alex. C. (carpentry), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

MeDonald, James (carpentry and cabinet-making), Alabama School, 
Talladega, Ala. 

McDonough, Mollie M. (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N, Y. 

McEvoy, Sarah J. (Assistant Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham. 

MacFarlane, Etta E., Saginaw School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Mefarlane, Jessie, New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

McFarlane, John H., B. A. (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

McGee, Mattie (dressmaking), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

McGhee, Josephine (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 

McGill, Margaret 8S. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

McGinty, Matilda, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

McGoodwin, Josie May, Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

McGourty, Mary, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

McGrath, Ellen C. (grammar grade), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

McGrath, Florence M., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

McGregor, Robert P., M. A. (high school), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H. (Superintendent Mystie Oral School), 
6018 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mellvain, E. H. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Mellvaine, John Addison, Jr., B. A. (arithmetic, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

McKee, Margaret V., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II. 

McKee, Noble B., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

McKee, William F. (shoemaking), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

McKeen, Frances (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Mehinley, Frances (Head Teacher), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 

Mechinley, Mae Belle (oral), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mackinstry, Annie (art, wood-carving, and basketry), Reno Margulies 
School, New York, N. Y. 

McKoy, T. P. (woodworking), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

MeLane, Willie (sewing and faney work), Florida School, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

McLaughlin, Clayton L., Ph. B. (mathematies), Western New York 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

McLaughlin, James D. (Superintendent), South Dakota School, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

McLean, Miss M. (dressmaking and faney work), Halifax Institution, 
Halifax, N. 8. 

McLendon, Mrs, Vaiden (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
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McLeod, Ida, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

McLeod, Miss (manual), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

MeMahon, Horace (sloyd), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

MaeNair, Sarah H., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MaeNees, I. Ellen, Stevens Point School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

McPhee, James (shoemaking), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

McSherry, Eliza Institution for Impreved Instruction, New York, 

MeSwain, Mary (sewing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Mackay, Annie, B. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Magennis, Thomas (Superintendent), Boston School, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Maher, Henry (barbering), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo, 

Mahoney, Catherine, New Brunswick School, St. John, N, B. 

Mallory, Mabelle (oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mallory, Virgil S., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Malone, Mary, Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

Mandell, Annie 8. (cooking), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Mankin, Daniel K. (gardening), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Mann, Matthew R. (Assistant Superintendent), Tennessee School, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Manning, Arthur Clarence, M. A. (history, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manning, Bridget (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 

Mansfield, Mary P., B. A. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Marbut, Musa, M. A. (oral), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Marcosson, Mrs. Belle L. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Marecosson, Max. N., B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno (Principal), Reno Margulies School, New York, 

Marie Agathange, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie Antonia, Sister, Pittsburgh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marie Rose, Sister (Superior), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie Céleste, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie de Bonsecours, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie de la Compassion, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, 

Marie de l’Inearnation, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie des Neiges, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie du Bon Conseil, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie Ignace, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Montreal, P Q. 

Marie Léonille, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie Nazaire, Sister (Direetress of School), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Marie Réparatrice, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie Séphora, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie Theresa, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Markley, Edwin (Physical Director), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Marr, Annie J., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Marr, Margaret M., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Marsh, Rose (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Marshall, Mabel A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Marshall, William N. (manual), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Martha, Sister, Pittsburgh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, A. M. (Principal, colored department), Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Mrs. A. M. (colored department), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Martin, George D. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Mary L. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Martin, Paul H., M. A. (Superintendent), Idaho School, Boise, Idaho. 

Martin, Sarah P. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Martina, Sister Mary (oral and sloyd), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Martina, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary Adeline, Sister, Immaculate Conception School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary Cecilia, Sister (Principal), Pittsburgh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary of the Sacred Heart, Sister (Principal), Notre Dame School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mary Suso, Sister, Immaculate Conception School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary Theresa, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Mashburn, Mrs. Ida (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Mason, Ernest (carpentry, wood-carving, ete.), Mackay Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Mathews, Lillian (manual), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mathia, Sister M. (advanced), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Mathilde de la Providence, Sister (Assistant Superior; art), Female 
Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Matthias, Sister M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 

Maurice, Sister M. (primary), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis, 

Mauzy, Christine M. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Maximille, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Maxted, Harryette, Traverse City School, Traverse City, Mich. 

Maxy, Mary A. (drawing), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Mayer, Wm. (painting and paper-hanging), Ohio School, Columbus, O. 

Mayne, Delle (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Maywood, Margaret P. (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Mechtilda, Mother (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis. 

Meadows, Tyrelle (cooking and sewing), Louisiana School, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Mederaft, Mollie (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Mchling, Michael (Director of Music), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Meigs, M. Louise (geography), Western New York Institution, Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 
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Meldrum, Katharine (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Melzer, Edgar, B. A. (German), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Menzemer, Herbert J., M. A., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mercer, Mrs. Huldah 2. J. (advanced art), Michigan School, Flint, 

Mercure, Bro, T., C. 8. V. (Oral Supervising Teacher), Ecole Catholique, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Merrill, Anna (sewing and dressmaking), Iowa Sehool, Council Bluffs. 

Messenger, Charles A. (barbering), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N, Y. 

Metealf, Florence, Portland Day-School, Portland, Ore. 

Metcalf, Martha L. (cooking), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Metzger, Albert (gardening), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Meyer, Herman W. (language, arithmetic, Bible stories), Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Meyer, Ruth G., Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Michaelson, Edward L., M. A. (manual), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia, 

Mihm, L. W. (advanced), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Miller, Charles M. (manual, colored department), South Carolina Insti- 
tution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Miller, Edna R., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miller, Eva R. (art), Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miller, Hilda (Normal Student), Arkansas Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Miller, John C. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C, 

Miller, Linda K., B. A. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miller, Robert C., B. L. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Milligan, Laurenee ., M. A. (President), Montana School, Boulder. 

Minter, Matthew (shoemaking), Hlinois Sehool, Jacksonville, Il. 

Mirrielees, Dorris I., Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Mirrielees, Ruchiel A., MeCowen Oral School, Chicago, IIl. 

Mitsehka, Thomas (tailoring), Arkansas Institute, Little Roek, Ark. 

Modesta, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Moffat, Lizzie (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Molldrem, Andrew Olaus B., M.A. (Principal; history, religion, 
English), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Monro, Mrs. Sarah A. J. (speech and voice training), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Montgomery, Clare (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Montgomery, Ida (retired), 629 Florida Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Montgomery, Eudora, Chicago Schools, Chicago, I. 

Montgomery, Lois, Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Moore, Eugene C. (carpentry), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Morgenstern, Mathilde, Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morrice, Alex. (shoemaking), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

Morris, Henry 8, (leather work), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga, 
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Morris, J. A. (broom making, basketry, and carpet weaving), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Morris, Mabel M. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Morris, Minnie E., B. A. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, 

Morris, Ruby E., Bloomington School, Bloomington, Wis. 

Morrison, J. Stuart, M. A. (Assistant Superintendent), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Morrow, N. Field, B. A. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morse, Anna (retired, 1908), Old Mission, Mich. 

Moser, Mrs. R. MeD., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Thomas L, (Superintendent), Tennessee School, Knoxville. 

Mullaly, Kathleen, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Mumford, Edward F., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Murphy, J. (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Murphy, K. Whitley (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Murphy, Margaret J., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murphy, W. F. (shoemaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Murray, May (art), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Musser, Mary L., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myer, Ruth G., Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Myers, Ivy J., B. A. (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Myers, Lewis (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 


Neesam, Frederick J., B. 5. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Nelson, Edward Beverly, M. A., Utiea, N. Y. 

Nelson, Frank A, (printing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Nesbitt, Edith B. (Supervising Teacher, primary grade), Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Nesbitt, Louise (cooking), Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nesheim, Martin (carpentry), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Neutzling, J. H. (shoemaking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Newbern, Georgia L. (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Newman, Helena P., B. A. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Nichol, Nellie M., M. A., Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Nichols, Emma (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Nichols, Helen M. (dressmaking), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Nicol, Mildred, Pennsylvania Oral School, Seranton, Pa. 

Nissen, Emma, Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Nixon, Bessie L. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Noiseux, Bro. E., C.S. V. (oral), Eeole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Nolan, Helen, St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Norman, Blanche (shirtmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Norman, Joan (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Norman, Linnie (plain sewing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Norris, Mary (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Norris, Susan H, (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Northrop, Helen, B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Northrop, Winifred, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Nothnagle, E. (barbering), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Nourse, Laura, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Noyes, Marion L, (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Noyes, Sarah (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Nugent, Anna, Oshkosh School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Nugent, Harry (farming), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 


Oberhofer, Annie M., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

O’Bleness, C. B. (carpentry), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

©’Connor, John L., St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

O’Connor, Mary F., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

©’Connor, Nellie A., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

O’Connor, N. Frances (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Odebrecht, August (tailoring), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 

Odebrecht, Leonee A. (high school), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Odilon, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

O’ Donnell, Frank E., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

O’Donnell, John M., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

O’Donnell, Peter (printing), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Oettershagen, Elizabeth, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

©’ Hair, Hannah L., Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Ohlemacher, Albert W., B.S. (Physieal Director), Ohio School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Olin, Caroline L. (speech, advanced department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Olivia, Sister M. (oral), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

O’Reilly, Ellen (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Orr, Della (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Orr, Maria P., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Osborn, Virginia A, (Principal), Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Osburn, Charles J. (carpentry), North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 

Oursler, Francina (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Overstreet, John W. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

Owen, Helen H., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Owens, Ethel, Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 
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Owens, Hollie (sewing and dressmaking), Alabama School, Talladega. 


Paddleford, Mrs. 8S. H. (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Page, Judith 8. (sewing and dressmaking), Maryland School, Frederick. 

Palen, Imogen B., Ontario School, Belleville, Ont. 

Palm, Elnora (oral), Texas Sehool, Austin, Tex. 

Palmer, Elizabeth (oral), Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Palmer, L. Arthur, B. A. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Palmer, Patti (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Palmer, Susie, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Parker, E. Maude (industries), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Parker, Mary (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Parry, J. H. (carpentry), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Patrick, Annie L., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Patterson, Robert, M. A., Litt. D. (Principal), Ohio School, Columbus. 

Payne, Della (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Peck, Fayetta, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Peet, Elizabeth (English and history), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Pegues, A. W., Ph. D. (Supervisor), North Carolina School, Raleigh. 

Pegues, Mrs. Ella C. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pemberton, Lily N. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Pennell, Elvira G., La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Perkins, Mrs. Alice H. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Perry, Charles E. (carpentry, glazing and painting), Central New York 

i? Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Perry, Charles §., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Perry, Mrs. Sallie E. (sewing), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Petelle, Joseph H. (shopwork), School 47, Manhattan, New York. 

Peterson, Jacob (blacksmithing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Peterson, Ollie, B. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Peterson, Peter N., B. A. (sloyd), Minnesota Sehool, Faribault, Minn. 

Peterson, Sophia (dressmaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pettapiece, Laura, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Pettibone, Nora, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Peyton, Marion F, (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Pfuetze, Anna (domestic science), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Philippe de Jésus, Sister (mattress-making), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada, 

Phillips, Hiram (retired, 1908), Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Philomena, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Pine, Edith, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Pleadwell, Amy M. (drawing), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Plouer, Alice May (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Pollard, Nannie A., M.S. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pond, Helen, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Poole, Jeannette (oral), New Mexico School, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Pope, William E. (printing), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Porter, Mrs. Frances H., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, George 8, (printing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, Sarah Harvey, M. A., Kendall School, Washington, 1. C. 

Posey, Lillie, B. 8S. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Potts, Julia (cooking), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Potvin, Bro, N., C.S8. V. (oral), Eeole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Pound, Lester W. (shoemaking), lowa-Sehool, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Powers, Hiram (drawing), Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

Prinee, Ernest E., New Brunswick School, Saint John, N. B. 

Priscille, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Proctor, Maggie Neel, Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Prufer, Emma (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va, 

Purtell, Mary Josephine (Assistant Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., B.S. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Pybas, Adelaide H., M. A. (Teacher in charge), Pennsylvania Oral 
School, Scranton, Pa. 


Quack, Charles (tin-work), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Quinn, Josephine F. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Quinn, William (carpentry and wood-work), North Carolina Institution, 
Raleigh, N, C. 

Quitmeyer, Henry August, M.A. (language, arithmetic, religion), 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 


Raab, Ethel, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Race, Effie J. (domestie science), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Raine, W. E. (printing), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Ransom, Shirley C. (farming), [linois School, Jacksonville, I. 

Rasnick, Alvah, B. A. (manual), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Ray, John E., M. A. (Principal), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Raymond, Lu Emma, B. Lit. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Rea, Myrtle, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

tead, Elizabeth (oral), Kentueky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Elmer D., M. A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Read, Frank, Sr., M. A. (retired), Jacksonville, Ill. 

Read, Frank, Jr., M. A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Read, Kate (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Read, Naney B. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Read, Utten E., M. A. (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reaveley, Elizabeth (sloyd), American School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Rector, Etta (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Redd, Claudia M. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Reed, C. M. (manual), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Reed, Emma D., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Reed, Katherine F., Marinette School, Marinette, Wis. 

Reed, Martin B, (printing), Kentueky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Rees, Frances R. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Reese, Hazel (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Regan, Margaret A. (Principal), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Regnier, Alberta A. (Head Teacher, intermediate and primary depart- 
ment), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reid, Mary, New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Reid, William C. (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Reilly, Helen M. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Reily, Mary N., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

teinhardt, Anna C. (Principal), Home School, Kensington, Md. 

Reiter, Frank Horace, M. A. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Relihan, Maurice (printing), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Renaud, Bro, A., C. 8. V. (manual), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Rhoads, Lillian (oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rice, Delia Delight, Philippine School, Manila, P. I. 

tice, Elizabeth (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Richards, Anna M., Pennsylvania Oral School, Seranton, Pa. 

Richards, Cora B. (oral), Hlinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Richards, E. Ethele (oral), New England Industrial School, Beverly. 

tichards, Sibyl B., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Riehardson, Mrs. Louise (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Richberg, Sanders (painting), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Rider, Edward C. (Superintendent), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Riedle, Anna M. (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Riggs, Miss kK. Theo, Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Riley, Joseph (farming and gardening), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Ripley, Robert S., B. 8. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Ritchie, Florence, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

titchie, M. Ethel, B. A., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

titter, William C, (Superintendent), Virginia School for Colored, New- 
port News, Va. 

Ritter, Mrs. William C., Virginia School for Colored, Newport News, Va. 

Rives, Robert M., B. A. (manual), Texas School Austin, Tex. 

Roberts, Arthur L., M. A. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Roberts, Emma (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Roberts, Iva M., B. A. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
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Roberts, Linnzeus (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Roberts, Margaret H., B. A. (oral), Northampton, Mass. 

Robertson, James M. (colored department), Alabama School, Talladega, 
Ala.: 

Robertson, Colonel 8. M. (Superintendent), Louisiana School, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Robie, Alice M., Kalamazoo School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Robie, Grace L. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Robillard, Bro. R., C.S. V. (painting), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Robinson, Albert (carpentry, cabinet-making, and wood-carving), 
Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Robinson, Blossom, Oral School, Cineinnati, Ohio. 

Robinson, Grace W. (manual), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Robinson, Verna F, (literature), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. | 

Robinson, Warren, M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Roch, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Rockwood, Nellie (sewing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Rodwell, Thomas (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. ; 

Roenitz, Mary Emma (art needlework), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 

Rogers, Augustus, M. A. (Superintendent and Principal), Kentucky 
School, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, David §., B. A. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Rogers, Ethyl (oral), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Rogers, Georgena G. (oral), Maryland School for Colored, Parkville, Md. 

Rogers, J. F. (painting), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Rogers, Maria A., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Romana, Sister Mary (sewing), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Root, Belle (needlework), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Root, Ettie (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Roper, Annie M. (manual), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ross, Mrs. Belle 8. (physical education), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Ross, Edith (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Ross, Ethel G., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Roth, Louis A., B. 8. (printing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Rotherham, Philip J. E. (gymnastics), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Rothert, Henry W. (Superintendent), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Rothert, Waldo H., B. A. (manual), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Rowland, Thomas A. (carpentry), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rowse, Edward M., B. A., Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Rucker, James T. (Principal), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
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Rufina, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada, 

Ruggles, Jennie Louise (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Runde, Winfield Scott, M. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Runde, Mrs. W. S8., B. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Rupley, Minnie M., B. A. (oral), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Rupley, Stella C. (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Rusch, Ella A., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Russel, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Russell, Arthur L. (arithmetic and physical training), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russell, Elizabeth R. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ryan, David, Jr. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ryan, Mary J. (Assistant Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 


Sagar, Mrs. Corden (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution, South Boston, 

St. Clair, Flora C., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

St. Leo, Sister, Immaculate Conception School, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Philomena, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

St. Rose, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

St. Thomas, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Sallee, Margaret L. (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Saltmarsh, Mary L. (gymnasties), Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Sampson, Ivanella H., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa, 

Sandberg, Victor (carpentry), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Sanford, Harriett I., Manistee School, Manistee, Mich. 

Sappington, Ruth, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, 

Sauter, Emily E. (kindergarten), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Sawhill, Lucile (cooking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Sayles, William W., B. A. (printing), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Seanlon, Marguerite (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Schif, H. G. (carpentry), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Schilling, Alice C., Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Schneider, W. F., B. A. (printing), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Schoess, Lawrence (leather work), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Schoolfield, Belle B., Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky: 

Schoolfield, George T,. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Schory, Albert H., B. A. (intermediate), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Schrock, Nellie J. (Chief Kindergartner), Indiana School, Indianapolis. 

Schuckman, Frieda von (kindergarten, sewing), Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Schumacher, Margaret (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Schwarz, Lillian (oral and aural), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Sehwirtz, John (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schwirtz, Mrs. Sigrid (domestic science), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Seofield, Sarah E. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Seott, E. W. (mattress and broom making), Texas School for Colored, 
Austin, Tex. 

Scott, Wirt A., M. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Seott, Mrs. Wirt A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Seriver, Mabel, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Scully, Bessie, St. Francis Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Md. 

Seutt, Sadie (primary), Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seamon, Margaret (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Seaton, Charles D., B. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Seely, P. E. (printing), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Segrest, Bettie, Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Seikel, G. Ruppert, M. D. (Physical Director), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, M. A. (mathematics and physies, advanced depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sharp, B. Howard, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Caroline, Bay City School, Bay City, Mich. 

Shaw, Mary B. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Sheehan, Margaret (housekeeping), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham. 

Sheldon, Esther W. (sloyd), New England Industrial School, Beverly. 

Shelley, Kathryn C. (grammar grade), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Sherar, Mrs. Lizzie (sewing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Sheridan, Laura (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Sheridan, Mary J., B. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Sheridan, Thomas, B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Sherman, Marguerite (sewing and cooking), American School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Sheron, Louis (shoemaking), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Shibley, Harry B. (bookkeeping and typewriting), Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Okla. 

Shibley, Mrs. Kate (oral), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Shideler, Fannie B. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shirley, Edna (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Shomber, Edna (oral), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Short, Irene T. (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Shortridge, W. F. (industrial), Idaho School, Boise, Idaho. 

Shreve, H. W. (mattress, broom, and chair making), Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 

Shuford, Marvin (printing), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Simms, Louise ©. (oral), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Simon, Marie L. (kindergarten), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Simpkins, Emily, Seattle School, Seattle, Wash. 

Simpson, Harriet C., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Simpson, Mary A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Simpson, Mrs. Mary L. (manual), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 

Sloan, Lida (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Smith, Adela J. (physical training), School 47, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Smith, Caroline R. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. v 

Smith, Ethel M., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Smith, Florence G. 8. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Smith, James L., M. A., Litt. D. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Smith, Jennie C. (Head Teacher), Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Muriel A., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, M. Ina (Principal), Seattle School, Seattle, Wash, 

Smith, Nellie, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smyth, Catherine (repairing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 


Snyder, Harry D. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sorrello, Gertrude, St. Francis Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Md. 

Sowell, James W., M. A. (Head Teacher, academic department), Ne- 
braska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Spaight, Augusta (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man, 

Sparkes, J. L. (farming), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Spence, Victor R., B.S. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn, 

Spencer, Mrs. Bettie B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Spencer, Mary A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Spencer, Mrs, Sophia, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sprague, Charlotte (physical culture), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis, 

Sprague, Sarah T. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, Cornelius (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Staley, C. V. (carpentry and woodworking), North Carolina School, 
Morganton, 

Stanback, Miss Lester (oral), Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Stanislas Marie, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Stanley, Margaret (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Stannard, Martha R., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Stauffer, Martha (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N.C. 

Stearns, Laura J. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Stebler, Oliver J. (painting and paperhanging), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Steed, Lyman, M. A. (Principal), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Steelman, Anna Belle, Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Steidemann, Clara L, (articulation), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Steinke, Agnes (oral), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Steinke, Elsie M. (oral), Wiseonsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Stella, Sister Mary (cooking), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Stevens, Mrs. Harriet C. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Stevens, O. Clyde, M. A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stevenson, Estelle (oral), Cleveland Sehool, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Jane A., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stevenson, Margaret J. (oral), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Stevenson, Miriam M. (millinery and embroidery), New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Steward, James M. (intermediate oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stewart, A. A. (Superintendent), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Stewart, George F., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Stewart, Gertrude (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, James M., B. A. (manual department and printing), Michigan 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Laura V. C. (A grade and physical culture), Central New York 
Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Stewart, Reuben E., M. A. (Superintendent and Principal), Nebraska 
School, Omaha, Neb. 

Stewart, Stella (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Stillwell, William T. (horticulture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Stinson, Alice K. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Stinson, Carrie (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Stinson, Pearl, Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man, 

Stodghill, Mathilde (oral), Kentueky School, Danville, Ky. 

Stone, Elizabeth A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Stone, George F., Ph. B. (manual), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Strand, Gertrude (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Streby, Sarah B., B. A. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 

Strickland, Elizabeth, Institution for Improved Instruction, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stubbs, James C. (eabinet-making), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Sturdevant, Eurania H. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Sturdevant, Helen FE. (kindergarten), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Sturdevant, Mildred P. (sewing and gymnasties), New England Indus- 
trial School, Beverly, Mass. 

Suess, Charles (shoemaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sullivan, Agnes, Fond du Lae School, Fond du Lae, Wis. 

Sullivan, Andrew J., B. A. (manual department and painting), Louisiana 
School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Summers, Carrie H., Institution for Improved Instruetion, New York. . 

Summers, Sarah L. D., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Surber, Bessie (oral), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 
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Sutherland, Leela M. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Suttka, Charles (tailoring), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Swift, M. Wenona (sloyd), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Swing, Jeanette, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Swink, W. C. (wood-working), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 
Sylvester, Elfrieda M. (kindergarten), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 7 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tade, Iona, B. A. (manual), Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Okla. 

Taft, Carolyn G. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tait, Albert G. (carpentry and eabinet-making), New York Institution 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Taliaferro, Clara C. (oral), Kendall School, Washington, D. C, 

Tanner, Annie E, (reading), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tate, James N., M. A. LL. D. (Superintendent), Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Annah Stopps, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Taylor, Carleton W. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taylor, Elizabeth, Oklahoma School, Guthrie, Okla. 

Taylor, Mrs. E. M. R. (art), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R. (Principal), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Ellen E. (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, Evelyn O., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Taylor, Harris (Superintendent and Principal), Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. Jean MeN, (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Taylor, Luther H. (physical culture), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Taylor, Mabel A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Taylor, Martha M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Nellie M. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Taylor, Virginia O. (oral), Ashtabula School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Taylor, W. E., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Taylor, Mrs, W. E. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Teegarden, Alice May, M. A. (kindergarten, oral), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Teegarden, George M., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Templeton, Maria P., Marquette School, Marquette, Mich. 

Templeton, Miss 8., Ontario Institution, Belleville>Ontario, Canada. 

Terrill, Mrs. J. G., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Thackston, Mrs, M. M. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring. 

Thayer, Fannie E, (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Thecla, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass, 
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Thedinga, Mary Etta, Pd. B.(domestie science and manual training), 
Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Théophile, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Theresa, Sister M., St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Thew, Jessie L., Sault Ste. Marie School, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 

Thiry, John (baking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Thomas, J. W. (manual), Kansas Sehool, Olathe, Kans, 

Thomas, Sister M., St. Francis Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas, Olivia (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Thomas, Ruth L. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution, South Boston, Mass. 

Thomason, Frank 8. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Thomason, Pattie, B. L. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Thomason, Virginia Louise, M. A. (kindergarten, oral), New York 
Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, Anne C, (oral), Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thompson, A. J. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W, Vu. 

Thompson, Edwin Stanley, M. A. (science, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Emma Ross (Principal, primary department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Fannie E. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, XN. C. 

Thompson, Frances (oral), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thompson, Howard Edgar (Head Teacher literary department; man- 
ual training), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Thompson, H. 8., M. A. (Superintendent), Texas School for Colored, 
Austin, Tex. 

Thompson, Ivanella, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Thompson, Mary H. (geography), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass, 

Thompson, Richard T. (manual), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thompson, Zach. B. (printing), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Thornberry, W. M. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Thornton, Mary Eugenia, M. A. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala, 

Throckmorton, Charles (shoemaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Throckmorton, Helen G, (Principal oral department), Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 

Tierney, Katherine J. (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 

Tiffany, H. Justine, Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tillinghast, David R. (Chaplain), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Tillinghast, Edward S., B. A. (Superintendent), Oregon School, Salem. 

Tillinghast, Mary E. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Tilson, Mary D., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Tilton, William I., B. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tindale, Maud (home nursing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 
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Tingley, Elizabeth Scott (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Tompkins, Pearl E. (Principal), Antigo School, Antigo, Wis. 

Toney, Mary FE. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Towler, Mary K. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Townsend, Alice M. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York. N, Y. 

Townsend, Miss M. J. (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Townsend, William A. (shoemaking and leather work), North Carolina 
School, Morganton, N. C, 

Tracy, H. Lorraine, B. A. (manual department and printing), Louisiana 
School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Travis, John E. (printing, ete.), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Trawick, Glover G,. (printing), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Tripp, George F. (wood-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Tripp, Mary (cooking), Mystie Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Tripp, Sally B. (language and speech), Horace Mann School, Boston, 

Trondson, Anna Mae, Iron Mountain School, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Trout, Gay (oral and sewing), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Trout, Hattie (cooking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Tuck, Louis C., M. A. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Tucker, Bessie Aylmer, Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Tudor, Addie, Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tully, James J., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Turner, Minnette M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Turriff, Lily J. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Tyler, Julia V. M. (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 


‘nkart, Gustava (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Tnkart, Mary E., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Tpham, Mary C. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Tpham, N. Louise (Supervising Teacher, oral department), North 
Carolina School, Morganton, N, C. 


Upperman, Sallie A. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ursula, Sister, Pittsburgh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vail, Helen C., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Vail, Sidney J. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Valeria, Sister M. (Principal), St. Joseph’s School, Oakland, Cal. 
Valerian, Sister Mary (oral and basketry), Boston School, Randolph, 
Mass. 

an Adestine, Gertrude (Principal), Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

an Benschoten, Irene (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 


<< 
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Vandegrift, Edith, B. A. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Vandegrift, Mamie, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Vandernoot, Josephine (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. 

Van Deveer, Blanche (oral), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G, (literary department and cooking), Pennsyl- 
vania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Emon, Avory O. (art), Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 

Van Ostrand, Belle (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Vaughan, Miss K. (domestic science), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

Vaughan, Sergeant, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S8., Canada. 

Veditz, Mrs. Bessie (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 

Vincent, Bro. H., C.8. V. (oral), Ecole Catholique, Montreal, P. Q. 

Virt, Mrs. Catherine Martin, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, II, 

Vitalis, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Waite, Helen (blind-deaf), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Walden, Tillie, Black River Falls School, Black River Falls, Wis. 

Walker, Albert H., B. A. (President), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, Bessie L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Walker, E. W. (Superintendent), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. ° 

Walker, Frances B. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walker, Horace E., M. A. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Walker, John P., M. A. (Superintendent), New Jersey School, Trenton. 

Walker, Mary F., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Walker, Newton F., LL. D. (Superintendent), South Carolina Institu- 
tion, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Walker, W. Laurens, B. A. (Principal), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Walkup, Jane (sewing), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Walsh, Anna, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Walsh, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Walton, Idella M. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Ward, Agnes (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Ward, Frances (dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

Ward, Lavilla (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Warner, Florence (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Warren, Josephine P. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Warren, Nell D. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Warren, Miss 8. F. (physical culture), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Warzinik, Anna M., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wasanik, Charles (tailoring), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
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Washington, Edna (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Waterman, Alice M. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Watkins, Margaret (Head Teacher, second intermediate and primary 
grades, manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Watson, Gertrude, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Watts, Samuel S. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Weaver, James A. (history and geography, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Weaver, L. G. (tailoring), Texas School for Colored, Austin, Tex. 

Weaver, R. S. (carpentry, cabinet-making, and painting), Virginia 
School, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, Stella E. (speech, language, physical training), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Webster, Lettie R., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Weeks, William H. (manual), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Wehrly, Albertine, Reno Margulies School, New York, N. Y. 

Weidemeyer, A. (sewing, fancy work, and housework), German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Weidlein, J. A. (gardening and farming), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Wells, Hannah C, (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Welsh, Eugenia T., Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

Weltmer, Frank W. (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, I 

Wengatz, Henry W. (physical culture), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Westervelt, Zenas Freeman, LL. D. (Superintendent and Principal), 
Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westfall, Ida B. (manual), Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Westfall, Irene, B. A. (language), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Wettstein, Frances (Principal), Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Weyerman, Charles (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Weyerman, Robert (shoemaking), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Wharton, Lula E. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Wheeldon, Walter W. (printing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheeler, Carleton A., M. A. (general history, civies, current events, 
grammar department), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Grace C., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Whelan, Kathryn (dressmaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Whitcher, Cora M. (oral), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

White, Alice M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa, 

White, Cyrus E., M. A. (Superintendent), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

White, Hattie, New Brunswick School], St. John, N. B. 

White, Mrs. M. B., B. A., Institute for Colored, Austin, Tex. 
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White, Marie M. (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Whitman, Mabel P. (speech, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Ps. 

Whitney, Mary C. (English, grammar department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Whitney, Mary M., B. A. (primary), School 47, Manhattan, New York. 

Wickersham, Laura V. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Wickham, Louis A. (shoemaking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Wilbor, Frances (cooking), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Wilcox, Florence M. (primary), Swarthmore School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Wileox, K. Viola, Home School, Kensington, Md. 

Wileox, Rachel M. (United States history, current events, grammar 
department), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilcoxson, Florence (Head Teacher, oral department), Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wilde, Ida M., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Wilfred, Sister Mary, Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Wilkinson, Annie (intermediate), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn, 
Wilkinson, Warring, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal Emeritus), California 
Institution, Berkeley, Cal. : 
Willeox, Susie E. (domestie science), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
William, Sister Mary (oral and sloyd), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 

Williams, Ansel (eabinet-making), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, Belle I2., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Williams, Mrs. Blanche Wilkins (manual), North Carolina School, 
Raleigh, N. 

Williams, Charles H. (manual), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williams, Della (deaf-blind), Texas Schoo!, Austin, Tex. 

Williams, Edith (sewing and dressmaking), Montana School, Boulder. 

Williams, Fanny, Chieago Day-Schools, Chieago, Il. 

Williams, Harriet D. (domestie science), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Williams, Job, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), American School, Hartford. 

Williams, J. Brent (printing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, J. H. W. (Superintendent), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Williams, J. W., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williams, Kate D. (language and reading), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Katherine (oral department and millinery), Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Mary FE, (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Maud C, (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Williams, Rebeeea (dressmaking), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Williamson, Mary M. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
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Willitts, Charlotte A., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Willoughby, J. Evelyn (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilson, A. ©. (tailoring), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Wilson, Carrie (sewing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans, 

Wilson, David (shoemaking), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Wilson, Marti Keen, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Wilson, Theo. R. (tailoring), New York Institution, Washington Heights. 

Winemiller, John C., B. 8., Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Winn, Cordelia Andrews, Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Winnie, A. J., State Inspector of Deaf Schools, Madison, Wis. 

Winston, Matie 

Winter, Clara (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Winton, Miss (oral), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Wirgman, Edna J. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Wise, Anna F. (oral), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Wittenmeier, Hertha (Normal Student), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wittenmeier, Olga C., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Wittig, Meta C., Rock Island School, Rock Island, III. 

Woessner, Christian (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glazing), 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Wood, Lila W. (kindergarten, oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wood, Mary R., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, 8. Catherine (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wood, 8. Franees (Head Teacher), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. . 

Woodbury, Max W. (oral), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Woods, Mary, Wright Oral School, New York, N, Y. 

Woods, Perry D., B. A. (language), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Woodson, Mary N. (oral), Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb, 

Woodworth, Sara L. (oral), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

Worcester, Eleanor B. (Associate Principal), Mystie Oral School, Mystic. 

Worcester, Jane 8S. (Associate Principal), Mystie Oral School, Mystic. 

Worcester, Margaret J., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Worrall, Ida (manual), Oklahoma Sehool, Sulphur, Okla. 

Wright, A. R. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wright, Conner W. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wright, Grace L., B. Ph. (Supervising Teacher of speech), Ohio School, | 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wright, John Dutton, M. A. (Principal), Wright Oral School, New York. 

Wyckoff, Edith (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Wylie, Beulah E. (cooking), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 

Wynn, E. Agnes (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 


(oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 


Xavier, Sister Mary (embroidery), Boston School, Randolph, Mass. 
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Yale, Caroline A., LL. D. (Principal), Clarke School, Northampton. 
Yeager, Mrs. Anne W, (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
“Ay Yendes, Candace A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 
Yoe, Harriet FE. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Young, Annie M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Young, Belle (primary oral), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
if Young, Gertrude (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Young, Jane (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Young, Julia M. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
Young, Louisa T., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Young, Madge, Ashland School, Ashland, Wis. 
Young, Mrs. Mary C. (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss, 


Zane, Mary 8., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zassenhaus, Mary, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Zell, Ernest (art), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Zell, Ethelburga, B. A. (primary), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Zimmerman, Bessie H. (cooking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
Zorn, William H., B, A. (intermediate), Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio, 


THEODORE ADAMS KIESEL. 


1856 (November 24). Was born in Trenton, New Jersey. His 
father had died five days before. 

1860. Beeame deaf from scarlet fever, his home then being in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

1863. Entered the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
located on Broad Street in Philadelphia, he being then seven years old. 

1873. Was admitted to the Lower Preparatory Class of Gallaudet 
College. 

1879 (September). Was made usher of the Boy’s Department in 
Kendall School for the Deaf. 

1880 (September). Became assistant teacher in the same school. 
[This date with the second one following indicates that Theodore Kiesel 
took two years in excess of the time allotted to the then college course 
of six years. This is due to the fact that the poverty of the home 
family obliged him, in order to finish his college course, to devote much 
of his study time during the last two years to outside work of a more or 
less remunerative sort. During the first of these two years he filled 
the position of usher in Kendall School, and during the second and last 
year that of assistant teacher. ] 

1881 (June). Graduated from Gallaudet College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

1881. Was appointed regular teacher in Kendall School. 

1894 (November 30). Was married to Miss Annie Mangum of 
Washington, D. C. 

1899 (March 15). The only child of this marriage, Theodore, Junior, 
was born. 

1909 (Thursday, November 18). Theodore Adams Kiesel died at the 
Homeceopathie Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


“The marriage of Bereta was an opportunity which was 
at once seized by the bishop who at this time occupied the 
Roman See, and who is jusily known as Gregory the Great. 
Years ago, when he was but a young deacon, Gregory had 
noted the white bodies, the fair faces, and the golden hair 
of some youths who stood bound in the markei-place of 
Rome. ‘From what country do these- slaves come?’ he 
asked the traders who brought them. ‘They are English, 


Angles!’ the slave-iraders answered. The deacon’s pity 
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veiled itself in poetic humor. ‘Not Angles, but angels,’ 
he said, ‘with faces so angel-like.’”’ 

Those of us who have taken up their residence in Kendall 
Green only within the last two decades will find it difficult 
to believe that this passage from Green’s “ History of the 


English people” reminds, in its allusion to the lovely 
young Angles, one at least among the old-timers of Kendall 
Greea, of Theodore Kiesel, as he appeared when in his 
eighteenth year he first passed the portals of Gallaudet 
College. 

The younger generation did not see him until that dread 
dlisease—locomotor ataxia—had laid its cruel and relentless 
hand upon his face and form, marring the one and crippling 
the other. Like the Israel of Isaiah, as they looked upon 
him he was without form or comeliness, and had no beauty 
that he should be desired, and so lacking in physical 
strength that in all his movements he was like a reed shaken 
by the wind. But the old-timer recalls the Theodore 
Kiesel of eighteen, with fair skin, rosy cheeks, and curly, 
golden hair. The eyes were heaven’s blue. In their depths 
and the corners of the lips shyly came and went the shadow 
of a cherub’s smile. Well might the good Pope have 
called him angel with his face and form so angel-like. 

Theodore Kiesel came honestly by his looks. He was 
of German descent, and, in fact, the home of his ancestors 
and of many living relatives is in that part of Germany 
that was once the country of those Angles to whom England 
owes the name of her country and people and many of 
her traditionary customs and Jaws. With his German 
blood Theodore Wiesel inherited other German traits— 
thoroughness and conscientiousness in work, philosophic 
insight in regard to things psychological; originality in 
pedagogic matters, the German bent for child-study; fond- 
ness for original methods of investigation in things per- 
taining to mind and characier. These traits could be 
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seen in the illustrative devices and apparatus of his school- 
room; in his ingenious, independent, and original ways of 
teaching language and arithmetic; in his conscientious 
efforts to get at the scientific truth in ideas and practice 
in schoolroom work. His articles in the Annals, which 
were lengthy and yet interesting, bear convincing evidence 
of these facts. 

Moreover, he was ever ready to accept a suggestion or an 
argument to the effect that he was in error, ready to give 
it fair consideration, and ready, if convinced that his 
position was wrong, to abandon it and adopt the right one. 
Thus ever open to reason, it was a pleasure to his co- 
laborers to discuss school matters with him. They recall 
occasions when after an earnest, almost heated argument, 
he would candidly acknowledge himself at fault and cour- 
teously thank them for setting him right. Yet, German- 
like, when he felt that truth was on his side, no one would 
stand his ground more firmly, more tenaciously. 

He had a keen sense of humor, but he had no ambition 
to be the typical “funny man”’ of the day, anxious to get 
in his little joke regardless of subject, occasion, or good 
taste. In his appreciation of the humorous, he did not 
spare himself.. For instance, he would tell of an incident 
of the earlier days when his coming illness had affected 
his gait in locomotion while yet he had not been forced 
to resort to canes or crutches. Tottering or rather stag- 
gering along with every appearance of a man that had 
taken a drop too much, he saw a richly dressed woman 
daintily picking her way toward him. Catching sight of 
him, she stopped short and, evidently much alarmed, 
left the sidewalk and, plunging recklessly into the mud 
and slush of the roadway, made a -~wide detour. When 
she had put Mr. Kiesel, who probably never in his life knew 
the taste of liquor, a safe distance behind, she hurried 
ahead with an expression of glad and grateful relief. Mr. 
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Kiesel very much enjoyed telling this little story. Thus 
his saving grace of humor lifted him over what might have 
been annoying or irritating to others. 

In his brief talks in the daily chapel service and in his 
occasional Sunday lectures in College Hall, the matter of 
his discourses was of a high intellectual order, the argu- 
ments forcible and convincing, with illustrations drawn 
from observation, experience, and a wide range of reading. 
Perhaps, however, they might have been more effective, 
if he had less resembled the poet in “ Lady Geraldine,” 
who said of himself: 

“ Poets ever fail in reading their own verses to their worth,— 

For the echo in you breaks upon the words while you are speaking, 
And the chariot-wheels jar in the gate through which you drive 
them forth.” 

But the most wonderful trait of character that Theodore 
Kiesel unconsciously exhibited in his latter days, when the 
doom that awaited him became apparent to all, is illus- 
trated in a remark—probably his only one of the kind— 
which indicates that it was also apparent to himself: “I 
‘an die but once. It matters not whether now or later; 
but while still alive it is my earnest wish to do the best 
and the most of it that I may’’—a liberally translated 
paraphrase of the words of Jesus: “I must be about my 
Father’s business, and how I am siraitened until it be 
accomplished!” 

But more wonderful was the way in which he disregarded 
his own pain and suffering, and the changes they had 
worked in form and feature and physical strength. The 
weakened, wasted body became a thing of naught to be 
forgotten and ignored. As with Sir Galahad, the morial 
armor which he wore was touched, was turned to finest 
air. In this kingdom of the mind and spirit, in this realm 
that Poe speaks of as “the Monarch Thought’s domain,” 
he lived, moved, and had his being. 


d 
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Sometimes an acquaintance yet unfamiliar with this new 
point of view would see him making his slow way up the 
street, his crutches clicking on the brick sidewalk, the 
feet painfully dragging in unison behind. As the pale, 
pathetic, wasted face and blue eyes faded from long illness 
‘ame into view, the beholder would exclaim: “‘ Now I am 
in for it! Now for a sad complaint of sleepless nights, of 
terrible pain, of physical and nervous exhaustion, a pitiful 
prayer for human sympathy.” Then the onlooker would 
brace himself for the encounter. But no! Nothing of 
this dread sort. Perhaps a cheerful greeting, some remark 
about the weather maybe, a kindly inquiry concerning his 
friend’s health or family, a pleasant little story, a quotation 
from some book recently read, some original, interesting 
expression about literature, current history, politics, diverse 
methods of teaching the deaf—any one or all of them 
might come from Theodore Kiesel, but never a word of 
complaint or even the slightest allusion to his illness. Then 
he would resume his crutches and move on in his painful 
way, leaving the other dazed and amazed. 

Napoleon worn to a shadow, the stamp of death on his 
brow, yet holding in his palsied hands the map of Kurope, 
reviewing the scenes of past victories, recalling the tale of 
kingdoms taken and given away, as shown in Vela’s statue 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery, awakens the sympathetic 
admiration of the million. So too does the recital of 
Grant’s grim fight with death as he laboriously penned his 
““Memoirs’’—a fight to save his financial honor from ruin 
and his family from starvation. But take away from 
Napoleon and Grant the glamour of battles fought and 
won, the arbitrarship of the destinies of men and countries, 
and the world’s loud acclaim, in what were they greater 
than the unknown deaf teacher of Kendall Green? Could 
another Browning arise, might he not do for Theodore 
Kiesel what his prototype did for the unknown sailor of 
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France when he discovered Hervé Riel, lifted him to a 
seat among history’s uncrowned kings, and flashed on 
him the fierce white light that beats upon a throne? 
“Go to Paris: rank on rank, 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank: 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel.’ 
Perhaps no one can more fairly or more sympathetically 
do justice to such a life as Theodore Kiesel’s than Helen 
Keller. Of kindred soul, deaf like him, and blind, yet ner 
spirit, like Shelley’s skylark, rises upward in the blue. 
empyrean, far above the earthward level of those that 
having eyes see not, having ears hear not, and soaring, 
sings her grand, sweet song—‘‘ The Song of the Stone Wall.”’ 
But Theodore Kiesel is gone. He needs not Fame’s 
resonant trumpet nor poet’s immortal strain. Heroic 
soul! In his outer, physical self, shrunken, pain-wracked, 
beaten prone to earth by the heavy blows of disease, in 
his inner, spiritual self he stood erect, unafraid, earnest, 
persistent, unwavering, victorious, triumphant. Spirit 
sublime! From the mountain-heights of his life he looked 
down and sought to explore broader plains and wider 
horizons that he might be made fit for this life and for 
immortality. 
May we of Kendall Green, who knew and appreciated 
him from sight and companionship, live on in the light of 
a light that never was on sea or land, 


his example 
“ Shining on, shining on, by no sunlight made tender.”’ 


Let us remember his life from the first school days till 
its sad, tragic close in a lonely hospital in a great city, 
because it was a life of right living, high thinking, and 
noble endeavor, and because nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving of it. 

JAMES DENISON, 


Late Principal of the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL 
OF THE DEAF. 


THE MEETING ASSOCIATION 


Or 


THE Local Committee of the World’s Congress of the Deaf, 
to be held in Colorado Springs, Colorado, August 6 to August 
13, 1910, extends a cordial invitation to the superintendents 
and hearing teachers of schools for the deaf, in America or 
abroad, to attend the Congress and be spectators of its 
deliberations and participants in its social pleasures and 
recreations. 

If you are planning a vacation jaunt next summer make 
the objective point Colorado Springs, and time the trip 
so as to take in the Congress. All will be heartily welcome. 

Circulars and other literature describing the Pike’s Peak 
region and information as to rates will be mailed upon 
request, and hotel or boarding house reservation made if 
desired. 

The Local Committee, 
GEORGE WM. VEDITZ, Chairman, 
414 North Custer Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S 
CONGRESS OF THE DEAF. 


Tue time has now arrived in the history of the deaf of 
America when they are better prepared than ever before to 
demonstrate to the world their ability and skill in various 
industrial lines. Therefore it is proposed to have at the 
coming World’s Congress of the Deaf, to meet at Colorado 
Springs next summer, an exhibit that will place the deaf in 
the front rank as artisans in their lines. 

Every expert at his trade who has the interest of his class 
at heart should strive to send something which he or she 
believes will stand the test of comparison with any similar 
116 
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article of its kind produced by anybody anywhere. The 
exhibit will be divided into sections or departments. 


Classification of Exhibits. 


1. All articles made by hand or manufactured, as cabinet 
work, including upholstery; needle work, as articles of dress, 
embroidery, millinery, etc.; tools and cutlery, iron work, 
boots and shoes, harness, glassware, etc. 

2. Inventions: The invention itself or a model or drawing 
‘ photograph of it. 

3. Art: Oil paintings of all kinds, work in water colors, 
photography, pyrography, engravings, sculptures or their 
models, architectural designs, china decoration, samples of 
work in designing, sign painting, artistic work in leather, 


( 


brass, ete. 

4, Printing: Plain and artistic. 

5. Testimonials given deaf persons by their employers in 
recognition of their general ability or skill. (These testi- 
monials will be filed in portfolio form.) 

Statements (to be filed) as to the extent of the business 
‘arried on by a deaf person in real estate, agricultural, 
manufacturing, or mercantile lines. 


Remarks and Directions for Exhibitors. 


It must be borne in mind from the outset that this getting 
together of such an exhibit from so wide a territory as the 
United States is a great and complicated undertaking. It 
is to the interest of the exhibitor to keep down the expense 
to the lowest point on the transportation of articles for the 
exhibit. All bulky articles should be shipped by freight, 
smaller or more fragile ones by express, and needlework of 
small compass and weight by registered mail. All charges 
must be prepaid by the shipper. The National Association 
has not sufficient funds to pay transportation charges, and it 
is the custom generally at such exhibitions that the shipper 
prepay. 

All articles must be mailed or shipped directly from the 
home town of the exhibitor to the Industrial Exhibit Com- 
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mittee at Colorado Springs, George Wm. Veditz, Chairman, 
which has charge of the exhibit, at least one week before the 
meeting of the Convention, so that there will be plenty of 
time to unpack and arrange them properly. It is desired 
that each exhibitor, if he is in a position to do so, donate his 
display to the National Association with the understanding 
that the Association in its turn donate it to some central 
permanent exhibit or museum—for instance, the National 
Museum at Washington, D.C., or some institute in New 
York City where all the world can see these samples of our 
skill and appreciate what we are actually doing or are 
sapable of doing. 


Conditions of Entry. 


Any one wishing to exhibit must apply to the Director of 
the Industrial Bureau, Warren Robinson, Delavan, Wis., who 
will furnish the exhibitor with a printed blank on which 
must be entered the name of the article, the name of the 
exhibitor, and his or her address. After filling out the blank 
it must be returned to the Director for.final approval. He 
will then return a duplicate to the shipper, and forward one 
to the Committee. On receipt of the duplicate, the exhibitor 
will attach the card to his exhibit and forward it at once, 
prepaid, to Colorado Springs. Exhibits can be entered in 
no other way. 


Awards. 


As the exhibits will be in a sense competitive, committees 
of competent experts will be appointed in the several sections 
or departments to pass upon the comparative merit of the 
exhibits. Diplomas furnished by the Local Committee, and 
bearing the name of the World’s Congress, will be awarded. 


An Appeal. 


In order that this exhibit may be made a success in the 
short time between now and next summer, every officer and 
member of the various committees of the Association, who 
are scattered all over the country from New York to Cali- 
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fornia, is earnestly requested to give his assistance by per- 
suading those whom he may know personally to send exhibits. 


¥ ‘ Every paper and magazine for the deaf in the country is 
asked to publish this circular in full and thus aid the enter- 
prise. 
A WARREN ROBINSON, Delavan, Wis., 
> Director oj the Industrial Bureau, 
ALEX. L. PACH, New York., 
PHIL L. AXLING, Spokane, Wash., 
| FRED, HARRISON, Washington, D. C., 
: OSCAR H. REGENSBURG, Los Angeles, Calif., 
GEORGE WM. VEDITZ, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
President, National Association of the Deaf. 
| THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF DEAF-MUTE 
| INSTRUCTION. 
| THE manuscript of the first number of the Bulletin inter- 
| national de Venseignement des sourds-muets was sent to the 
" publisher the last of October and the work will appear 
sarly in December, 1909. 
It will make a volume of about 350 pages and, we trust, 


will fully justify the hopes that it has aroused and the sym- 

pathetic greeting that it has received from the outset from 

the leading periodicals, heads of schools, and teachers of the 
. deaf in eighteen nations. 

The Bulletin will contain twenty-two articles on Lip- 
Reading, in which this important question is examined in all 
its aspects. This series of essays, which are presented in 
extenso, will be introduced by a general review of the subject, 
in which we have endeavored to epitomize the important 
ideas expressed by our co-laborers, and to point out the 

' diverse tendencies manifested by them in certain respects. 
Our general review indicates briefly, but accurately and 
completely, the present status of lip-reading in our schools; 
various views as to the nature of the facial alphabet; the 
proper course to pursue in teaching the deaf person to under- 
stand his interlocutor by observing his speech; the part 
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assigned to lip-reading both at school and in society, and 
the results obtained with different classes of the deaf. 

This general review, which sums up the question and will 
serve as introduction to the twenty-two essays of our co- 
laborers, will be printed in four languages: French, Italian, 
German, and English. 

Under the title, “ Bibliographie rétrospective” our readers 
will find a brief but substantial and lucid study of the work 
of Walther, the celebrated German teacher who has recently 
died. Its authors have endeavored, without regard to 
literary effect, merely to make known Walther’s ideas upon 


the education of the deaf. 

Finally, the annual “ Bibliographie” will contain about 
twenty notices of works relating to our profession that have 
appeared in 1909. These concise reviews will inform our 
readers of the additions made during the year to our special 
literature and will enable them to determine among these 
new works those that they may be interested to obtain. 

In recognition of the friendly and valuable co-operation 
which the periodicals of the profession have extended to our 
work, the Committee of the Bulletin have decided to present 
these periodicals to its readers in a series of short notices, 
giving the dates of their foundation, their editors and pub- 
lishers, their aims, and the work they have accomplished 
since their establishment. 

Such will be the contents of the first volume of the Bulletin 
international. We remind our subscribers that the price has 
been fixed at five franes ($1.96) a volume and we request 
them to send the sum to Mr. Boudin, Treasurer, 254 rue St.- 
Jacques, Paris, or to the correspondents of the Bulletin. No 
receipt will be sent, but instead thereof the volume itself 
will be promptly transmitted. If any omission is made by 
the committee or the publisher, please inform us and the 
error will immediately be rectified. 

We will add in conclusion, for the benefit of our profes- 
sional brethren and especially the heads of schools, that the 
first issue of the Bulletin will be limited to 500 copies. The 
present number of subscriptions exceeds 300. A volume of 
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this kind has its place in the library of every teacher of the 
deaf and still more in the libraries of all schools for the deaf. 
; The small edition to which the Committee has felt obliged 
to limit itself should lead teachers, and especially the heads 
of schools, to inform us promptly how many copies they 
ch will need ;. otherwise it may be impossible to fill their orders. 
For the Committee, 
B. THOLLON. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


/ KUTNER, S. A Classified Picture Vocabulary for Deaf Children. 
Part I. London: George Philip & Son. 12 mo, pp. 120. (Price, 
37 cents.) 


Mr. Kutner’s “ Picture Primer” was noticed in the Annals 
in vol. lili, page 397, and the author replied to some of the 
criticisms made in that notice in vol. liv, page 37. The 
“Pieture Vocabulary” adds a large number of typical 


* object illustrations to those of the Primer, grouping them 

in classes, as “ Parts of the Body,” “ Articles of Clothing,” 
“Colors,” ete., and supplementing them with language exer- 
cises relating to the objects illustrated. The pictures, num- 


bering more than two hundred, are well engraved and printed 
on good paper; some of them are finely printed in colors. 
An alphabetical index renders reference to them easy. All 
teachers of young classes, even those who prefer to make 
their own language lessons, will find the book useful for iis 
illustrations. 


LOVE, JAMES KERR, M. D. The Study of the Deaf Child (No. 3). 
Report on the State of Education in British and Irish Schools for 
the Deaf. Glasgow: Alex. Macdougal. 1909. 8 vo, pp. 16, 9, 28. 


Dr. Love’s “ Plea for the Study of the Deaf Child,” which 
constituted No. 1 of this series, was noticed in the Annals, 
vol. lii, page 107, and his “Cerebral Physiology and the 
Education of Deaf Children,” which with a paper on “ Deaf- 
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ness in School Children” Constituted No. 2, was published in 
full in the Annals for September last. In No. 3 Dr. Love 
gives quite a full and interesting report on the past history 
and present state of schools in Great Britain and Ireland. 
He also quotes at some length from Dr. Crouter’s paper 
describing the Pennsylvania Institution, which was read 
before the International Conference at Edinburgh in 1907, 
and says: ‘ 


As in Philadelphia, so in Britain, oralism is sweeping over the country 
like a flood. At present the waters are muddy, and we cannot see what 
the ultimate arrangements will be. But the sediment will fall and the 
waters will clear, and making allowances for the differences between an 
institution and a country, the result in Britain will be the same as that 
in Philadelphia. Britain, with its compulsory training of all deaf 
children, and with its shorter school period, will have a larger propor- 
tion of manually taught children. But she will finally, I think, give 
up the combined method, and teach the majority of her deaf children 
thoroughly on the oral method. 


It should be remembered, in connection with the above 
extract, that Dr. Love uses the term “combined method ” 
in a much narrower sense than the term “combined system” 
is understood in America. He defines it as follows: “The 
combined method is that in which speech and finger-spelling 
are used together in the classroom.”’ This method he 
regards as “unphysiological,”’ and he objects to the word 
“combined” as being “inaccurate and misleading.’”’ He 
concludes his Study as follows: 


In concluding these observations on the state of deaf-mute education 
in Britain, I would like to record my gratification over the fact that on 
both sides of the Atlantie all the great countries are committed to the 
solution of the question—What is the ultimate best for the deaf child? 

This solution demands the patient study of the deaf child himself. 
From this will come a classification based on clinical observation, and 
in the light of this observation will be applied the method best suited 
to each class of child. 

On correct classification depends all real progress, 

In Britain we have both compulsory and free education for the deaf, 
and although in respect of the thorough application of oralism we are 
behind the United States and some European countries, I look to our 
own country, and especially to London, with its vast field and un- 
limited resources, for the discovery of the ultimate best. 
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An Appendix contains a paper by Dr. Wright Thomson on 
“The Condition of the Eyes in the Deaf.’”’ Dr. Thomson 
recently made a thorough examination of the eyes of 132 
deaf children in the Glasgow Institution and found that their 
visual condition averaged much worse than that of hearing 
children in common schools; it was worse even than that 
of hearing children drawn from the lowest social stratum, 
who were found in the “Board School with worst vision” 
and in the Mossback Industrial School. The comparative 
and actual results of the examination are shown in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Table Showing Results of Vision Testing, Compared with Results of Other 
Schools Which Were Tested in Exactly the Same Way. 

Percentage Percentage 

found having very 

defective. bad vision. 


Glasgow Deaf and Dumb School (132)........... 63 31 
Average of board school results (52,000)......... 35 12 
Board school with worst vision (453). ........... 53 29 
Board school with best vision (654) ............. 20 9 
Mossbank Industrial School (193)............... 46 20 


Table Showing Results of the Examination of the Pupils of the Glasgow 
Deaf and Dumb School, Including Those Who Were Not Tested 
Subjectively. 


Simple hypermetropia of 3 dioptres or more......... 31 (or 16.6%) 
Hypermetropic astigmatism of 2 dioptres or more (in- 
cluding simple and compound) ................ 21 (or 11.2%) 
Myopia or mixed astigmatism 8 (or 4.3%) 
Corneal opacity in one 4 
Corneal opacity in both eyes. ..................... 
Vision reduced to 6-18 or less by corneal opacities... 6 
Active phlyctenular ophthalmia................... 3 
Signs of past iritis (2 of these included under corneal 
Coloboma of optie nerve (in one eye)............... 1 


Cases for which glasses were preseribed............. 
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Arkansas Institute-—Mr. Ashbel Webster Dobyns has re- 
signed to practise law in Little Rock, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Shibley to teach in the Oklahoma School, Miss Frances Fergu- 
son in the Louisiana School, Miss Clyde King in the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, Miss Elizabeth Bost in the 
Minnesota School, Miss Etta Rector in the Oregon School, 
Miss Amanda Davis in the Washington State School, Miss 
Myrtle Collatt in the New Mexico School, Miss Sue Power 
and Miss Mabel Symons in common schools, Mr. William W. 
Humphries and Miss Mattie McClary to be married. Mrs. 
Maggie Goetz, formerly as Miss Hopkins a teacher in this 
Institute, has been appointed teacher in the Oral Depart- 
ment, and Miss Hilda Miller substitute teacher and normal 
student. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss Eliza Loughridge, 
teacher in dressmaking, has been compelled to discontinue 
her work for the present on account of her eves. Mrs. Myra 
Clover Farley has been appointed to fill the position. 

The old printing building has been torn down and an 
annex built to the carpenter shop, consisting of two large 
rooms in which the work of printing is done. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—Miss Esther DeKoker and Miss 
Elizabeth Oettershagen have been added to the corps of 
teachers. Mrs. Alice C. Bellows is taking a few months’ rest 
and Mrs. Cornelia Bingham Eggers is not at present teaching. 


Cincinnati Oral School.—Miss Bessie A. Tucker has a year’s 
leave of absence to study in Paris. Miss Addie Tudor is 
employed as her substitute. Miss Blossom Robinson was 
added to the corps of teachers last January. Miss Virginia 
A. Osborn, Principal, spent last September in visiting schools 
in Germany. 
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Clarke School.—By the will of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard, 
of Washington, D. C., whose sudden death occurred 
October 20, 1909, the School receives a legacy of $50,000 to 
be expended in the erection of a building to be known as 
the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Memorial Building. Mrs. 
Hubbard was the mother of Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 
She was loved by a wide circle of friends and was es- 
teemed and admired by the whole community. 

Conneaut School.—A day-school has been opened at Con- 


neaut, Ohio, under the direction of Mrs. Rosa Keeler, for- 
merly of the Ashtabula School. 

Ephpheta School.—A new building, costing with the land 
$157,000, has been erected. It was dedicated by Arch- 
bishop Quigley October 3, 1909. Miss Anna Larkin, from 
the St. Joseph’s Institution at West Chester, New York, 
has been appointed Principal. 


This Institute, which was 


Evangelical Lutheran Institute. 
established in 1873 as an oral school and in 1897 adopted the 
combined system, is soon to return to the oral method so 
far as this is possible under its working conditions. For 
this reason Miss Anna Rechlin, a deaf lady who has taught 
in the school for eight years, has been dismissed and is 
sueceeded by Mr. John A. Klein, a graduate of a teachers’ 
seminary at Addison, Illinois, who has been trained for oral 
teaching at the Milwaukee Day-School. 


Florida School.—Miss Minnie M. Rupley,from the Nebraska 
School, and Miss Fannie T. Guthrie, from the West Virginia 
School, have been appointed teachers in the place of Miss 
Newell and Miss James. 

A new school and administration building has been erected. 
The total cost for land, building, and equipment approx- 
imates $100,000. A hospital building will be put up in the 
near future. The School has an appropriation of $7,500 
for this purpose. 

Fredericia School.—Mr. G. Forchhammer, late Principal of 
the Nyborg School, has been appointed Principal of the 
Royal School at Fredericia, Denmark, 
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Grand Rapids Day-School.—Miss Henrietta Allen has 
resigned to teach the La Crosse, Wisconsin, Day-School, and 
Miss Marcia Heath, trained at the Clarke School, takes her 
place. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Jennie M. Henderson and 
Mrs. Sadie W. Jenkins have been transferred from other 
Boston public schools to teach in this School. 

Miss Mabel Ellery Adams has taken advantage of her 
“Sabbatical” year to make a thorough examination of 
many American schools for the deaf, especially those in 
the North Central States. 

A legacy of $5,000 for the benefit of this School was recently 
received from Susan E. Gavett. By vote of the Boston 
School Committee the income is to be expended by the 
Principal of the School “for the purchase of books, supple- 
mentary and reference, and for whatever will aid pupils in 
the acquisition and use of spoken and written English, 
under the direction of the Board of Superintendents.” 


Iowa School.—Miss Clara L. Finley has resigned to be 
married, Miss Mary D. Carter to teach in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Miss Belle E. Williams in the Colorado 
School, Miss Leora Carver in the Indiana School, Miss Mary 
J. Loar in the Aurora, Illinois, Day-School. Miss Bessie 
Davidson has retired from teaching. New teachers are Mr. 
John W. Overstreet, formerly supervisor in this School, Miss 
Ella B. Jewell from the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Miss Sarah Belle Streby, B. A., a graduate of this School and 
of Gallaudet College, Miss Sarah L. Woodworth, and Miss 
Grace A. Bock. Miss Beulah E. Wylie is appointed teacher 
of cooking and Miss Catherine Frederick of drawing and art. 


Louisiana School.—The Institution has recently added to 
the Industrial Department a steam laundry. The girl pupils 
are taught ironing and how to handle clothes in the laundry. 
The barber trade has also been added for the boys, and is 
taught by Mr. Perrin Bordelon. Cooking, cutting and fitting, 
which have heretofore, for lack of funds, been meagrely 
taught, are now being successfully taught by Miss Tyrelle 
Meadows. 
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| Maryland School at Parkville-—Miss Ruth G. Myer, from 
the Georgia School, has been added to the corps of instructors. 
Miss Mabel P. Whitman, who taught here for three years, 
has resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution. Mr. 
Frederick Deckert has been appointed teacher of manual 
training. 

Menominee School.—The Day-School at Menominee, Mich- 

igan, has been suspended. 


Michigan School.—Miss Gertrude Strand, who had taken 
a year’s training in this School, was appointed temporary 
teacher at the opening of school. The appointment will 
probably be made permanent. 

The School has lately sold eighteen acres of land for 
$25,000 cash. This money wil! be reinvested in cheaper land 
in the near future. 


Mississippi Institution.—Many American schools for the 
deaf have special exercises of some sort in honor of the 
birthday of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, December 10, but 
| the Mississippi Institution celebrates the day in a more 
elaborate manner than any other school. This year the 
principal address was delivered by Mr. George M. McClure, 
of the Kentucky School. 

Missouri School.—Miss Clara Waters resigned to be mar- 
ried and Miss Lucie Lemon was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Montana School.—Mr. Howard E. Thompson, from the 
Central New York Institution, succeeds Mr. T. C. Forrester 
as head teacher. 
Mystic Oral School.—\t is hoped that the new fireproof 
dormitory, accommodating sixty pupils, will be completed 
and formally opened at the graduating exercises in June, 1910. 
In order to accommodate the increased number of pupils 
in the meantime, a neighboring cottage has been purchased 
and rooms are being fitted up in it for the older boys. A 
loom of the latest and most improved kind has been ordered 
- and will soon be installed. An art room is being equipped 
for the pupils’ in drawing, color, block-printing, stencilling, 
and rug-weaving. 
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North Carolina School at Morganton.—A primary building 
to cost $30,000 is in process of erection and will be ready for 
occupancy next September. It will be an independent plant, 
containing dormitories, as well as schoolrooms, and will 
accommodate a hundred children. 

Nyborg School.—Mr. Anders Hanson, Assistant Principal of 
the Royal School at Nyborg, Denmark, who visited American 
schools a few years ago, has been promoted to the position 
of Principal. 

Oakland (California) Day-School.—Last January Miss 
Charlotte Louise Morgan resigned her position and the va- 
vancy was filled by the appointment of Miss Emma M. Firth, 
who taught a number of years in the Chicago Day-Schools 
and for a shorter period in the Los Angeles Day-School. 

Oklahoma School.—Miss Clara Gordon, an oral teacher, 
resigned in October to teach a private pupil in Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Her place is supplied by Mrs. Ida Mashburn, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Miss Harriet Belle Ren, a young but highly valued teacher, 
died December 13, 1909, of typhoid fever. 

An industrial department has been installed, with instruc- 
tion in carpentry, harness-making, printing, and shoemaking. 

Oregon School.—The buildings of the new school plant, for 
which provision was made by the last Legislature, are nearing 
completion and will probably be occupied in the spring. The 
site comprises a little over fifty acres of land adjoining the 
city limits. The buildings now being constructed consist 
of anadministration building,adormitory, and a boiler-house. 
A building originally constructed for an industrial school will 
be remodelled and used also. 

New Mexico School.—Miss Mamie Cool has taken the place 
of Miss Cooper Feland and Miss Myrtle Collatt the place of 
Miss Elsie Engleman as oral teachers. Mrs. Hazel Connor is 
appointed as an additional teaclier. 


Portland Day-School.—It is stated that an oral day- 
school has been opened in Portland, Oregon, with Miss 
Anna Sullivan, formerly of the Fond Du Lac School, as 
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Principal, and Miss Florence Metcalf as assistant. A cir- 
cular asking for statistics was sent by the editor of the 
Annals last November but no reply has been received. 


Sarah Fuller Home.—Miss Mary A. Aymar, who has been a 
teacher in this school for the past six years, resigned in 
September to teach in the Manhattan Day-School. Miss 
Dora I. Gay, a trained kindergartner of large experience, has 
been appointed her successor. 


Sparta Day-School.—The day-school at Sparta, Wisconsin, 
has been suspended. 


Swarthmore School.—The Governor of Pennsylvania has 
appointed Mrs. J. Seott Anderson to represent the common- 
vealth at the International Congress on Home Education 
to be held in Brussels, Belgium, next August. 


Texas School.—Mr. J. T. Parker, after five vears of service, 
has resigned his position as teacher to enter the mercantile 
business. Mrs. W. A. Scott, who formerly taught eight years 
in this School, takes his place. 


Utah School.—Miss Anna B. Kirkpatrick, from the 
Nebraska School, Miss Edith Ross from the Kansas and 
Nebraska Schools, Miss Carrie A. Haynes from the North 
Carolina School, and Miss Florence C. Lyne, trained by 
Mrs. 8. G. Davidson of Mt. Airy, have been appointed oral 
teachers, Miss Stella Jorgensen teacher of domestic science, 
and Mr. Otto P. Farley teacher of printing. 

West Virginia School.—Mr. R. Cary Montague, of Lewis- 
burg, West Virginia, a gentleman unacquainted with the 
work of deaf-mute instruction but with considerable expe- 
rience as a teacher, has been appointed Superintendent. 

Mr. John A. Boland, a teacher for the past eighteen years, 
died at the George Washington Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
November 5, 1909, of cancer of the liver and stomach. He 
was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution and of Gal- 
laudet College. He was a successful teacher, possessing 
unusual power in awakening the interest of pupils, a man 
of genial disposition and a keen sense of humor, and faithful 
in the performance of every duty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Retiring Pension Fund.—Mr. Richard O. Johnson, Sup- 
erintendent of the Indiana School, as chairman of the Asso- 
ciation Committee on the retirement and pension of teachers 
of the deaf, is seeking information as to the number of 
teachers who would be entitled to such recognition if an 
arrangement could be made. He has accordingly addressed 
a circular of inquiry to the heads of schools, asking the names, 
ages, years of continuous service, and whether deaf or hear- 
ing, concerning all teachers who have served twenty years 
or more. He places the minimum service at twenty years 
for the sake of having a list for future use, for it will doubtless 
be some years before a Fund is established. The retiring 
age would probably be placed at sixty or sixty-five years, 
and the retiring service at thirty or thirty-five years; and 
both these conditions would probably be considered, as is 
now done in the colleges and universities that are benefi- 
ciaries of the Carnegie Pension Fund. 

Answering Mr. Johnson’s questions is not, of course, to be 
understood as making an application for pensions in behalf 
of the persons who may be named, but merely as giving 
preliminary information which it is important to have as a 
step toward carrying out the resolutions adopted by the 
Association and the Convention. We hope that all who 
receive the circular will reply promptly and fully. 

Besides the information above stated Mr. Johnson asks 
for “suggestions as to the extension of the Carnegie Fund; 
and, this failing, as to the establishment of a Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund within or without the profession, by means of 
legislative or municipal appropriation, endowment, contri- 
butions, annual payments by those interested, or otherwise.”’ 
He will publish in the Annals a tabulated statement of the 
information received and other matters of interest in con- 
nection with the inquiry. 


The Thomas Gallaudet Memorial Tablet.—A bronze memo- 


rial tablet in honor of Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., L.H.D., 
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in St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York, was un- 
veiled November 7, 1909. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Albert A. Barnes, Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson, Rev. John H. 
Keiser, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stod- 
dard, Dr. Charles A. Leale, Rev. Arthur H. Judge, Dr. 
Thomas F. Fox, and Rey. Dr. John Chamberlain. A poem 
by Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson, printed elsewhere in the present 
number of the Annals, was rendered in the sign language by 
Miss Alice FE. Judge. The tablet, which contains a bas- 
relief portrait of Dr. Gallaudet, is the work of Mr. E. Elmer 
Hannan, a former pupil of the Kendall School. 


Michigan Teachers’ Association.—At the meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association in Saginaw the last 
three days in October there was an exhibit from eleven oral 
day-schools in the State. At the sectional meeting five 
children from the Bay City School presented a drama and 
Miss Etta C. MacFarlane of Saginaw told of ‘Summer Work 
for Children,” and especially of playgrounds for the deaf as 


carried on in the larger cities. 

Mr. Nitchie’s Books.—The price of the revised edition of 
Mr. Nitchie’s ‘‘ Lessons in Lip-Reading,’’ noticed in the last 
number of the Annals (page 456), is $1.25 (postage 6 cents) ; 
the accompanying “ Teachers’ Handbook” is 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BuREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. | 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

PERCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale. 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. HammMonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenxrns, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by WM. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
by Apet S. Criark, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Witiovausy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. 
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